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Sometimes editors and agents 
are wrong. Maybe a hot romance 
between Sam and Frodo really 
isn't a good idea... 


The dreaded rewrite 


(part 2) 
Jena Snyder, Production Editor 


Rewriting to editorial order 
Heinlein’s rules of writing say don’t rewrite until you’re paid to do so, but 
should you always rewrite when an editor or agent tells you to? 


When you get a letter from an editor saying “We'd like to buy the story, 
but with the following changes...” wait at least a day to let the suggestions 
roll around in your head. Print the manuscript. Read it over, with the 
changes in mind. Then ask yourself the following questions before you 
decide to rewrite or not: 


I. What's your priority, the story or the sale? 

If all you want is to make a sale, no matter what an editor suggests, that’s 
your prerogative. But ?'d prefer to work with an author whose priority is 
improving the manuscript and their writing. 


2. Do you care too much? 

If yowre having a hissy fit because an editor asks for a rewrite, lock the 
manuscript in a drawer for at least 3-6 months, learn to be objective, and 
grow a thicker skin. (And don’t quit your day job.) 


3, Will the suggested change work? 

Editors and agents read hundreds of manuscripts, and through 
experience, they usually know what will work and what won’t. Sometimes, 
however, they are wrong. Maybe a hot romance between Sam and Frodo 


really isn’t a good idea. 


4. Ave all the suggested changes necessary ? 

It’s your manuscript; although it’s in your best interest to listen politely 
to all the suggestions an editor or agent makes, you don’t have to agree 
to everything. Maybe your agent’s right and Lord of the Rings would make 
a better epic fantasy than a musical comedy. But maybe Gollum should 
continue to talk to himself in that creepy hissing dialect... 


5. Does this change fit with your original plan for the manuscript? 
What if your agent thinks there will have be more of a dramatic punch at 
the end of The Fellowship of the Ring if Sam Gamgee dies? 


6. Does the change improve your manuscript, or just change it? 
The editor doesn’t want any plot changes, but she’d prefer Frodo was 
Frieda. Again, what’s your priority, the story or the sale? 


When do you STOP rewriting? 
I. When you have the entire manuscript memorized. (Need I say more?) 


2. When you read it through and don’t want to change a single word. 

In this case, one of two things is happening: either the manuscript really 
is exactly the way you want it, or you’re unable to read it objectively. 
Either way, it’s time for someone else to take a look. 


3. When you can read through the manuscript without skipping any parts. 
Breezing past something is a dead giveaway it needs cutting or fixing. 


4. When you submit a manuscript to an editor or an agent. 

Ifyou decide later that you want to rewrite, either wait and discuss your plans 
with the editor or agent, or be prepared to let go if they say “Time’s up!” In 
small press especially, an editor may need a story last week, and doesn’t want 
to sit and wait while you polish it. You also want to get the manuscript in an 
editor/agent’s hands while they still remember your name. 


5. When it’s perfect. 

When you read through the rewritten manuscript—and this is assuming 

you’ve completed a first draft, have let the manuscript sit for the requisite 

3-6 months and have started something else—stop rewriting if: 

© the manuscript reads smoothly—if there are ruts and plotholes, you still have 
work to do 
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° — everything makes sense 

e — everything happens at the right time—if you find yourself thinking you need 
lo move a scene, you probably should 

e you find yourself pleasantly surprised at how good your writing is—if you're 
wincing and reaching for the blue pencil, trust your instincts 

© — it moves you to laughter and/or tears 

e = nothing seems lo happen too quickly or too slowly—if it does, go back and 
smooth out the pacing 

e everything that happens is moving the plot forward, and toward the 
ending—tangents can be interesting, but they’re the points where a reader 
puts the book or story down. Michael Swanwick said when he hits the point 
where he knows how he’s going to end a novel or story, he drives straight for 
that ending as fast and as hard as he can. Good advice. 

e — the closer you get to the ending, the faster you're reading—if you're easing up 
on the pressure, go back and tighten 

e — everything is resolved at the end—if there are loose ends, go back and fix them 

© you feel satisfied when you've finished reading. 


Part 1 of “The Dreaded Rewrite” appeared in the Fall 2003 issue of On Spec. % 
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The Oxygen Man stares fora moment 
longer.“You can't bring back the old 
days and you can’t pay your oxygen 
debt. What will you do?” 


The Oxygen Man 


Jay Lake 


EVEN ROT TAKES A LONG TIME THESE DAYS. OUTSIDE OUR 
window the pale, woody bones of trees still rise high, splintered sponges 
spearing the sky. Windstorms take them down one by one. Just like 
something out there took down Papa a few months ago. I searched for 
weeks as far as my mask and canister would take me into the gloom, but 
I couldn’t never find his body. If I get old enough to have kids, they'll 
never know a tree at all. Or their grandpapa either. 

“The Oyxgen Man’s a-coming,” whispers Uncle Raymond from the 
couch. It’s as threadbare as he is, almost his final resting place. His joints 
are swollen like baseballs to where he can’t hardly move, but there ain’t 
nothing wrong with his brain. “Get ready, Bubba.” 

There ain’t no ready to get. We got no way to pay the Oxygen Man. 
Maybe if he stays away, we won’t need our air. Maybe he brings us oxygen 
starvation the way doctors used to bring people cancer. I press my face to 
the triple-caulked window, hoping against hope. There is only one price 
left to pay, and it’s too high. “I don’t see him.” 


Outside is black-and-white, like always. Angry dark clouds glow silver at 
the edges where the sun is hidden, but the rest of the world is flat shad- 
ows. Nothing grows now but moss and mold, but there’s plenty of dead 
trees and cruddy canes of old bushes hiding us from the rest of Texas. 

Then I spy the light coming toward us. It flickers between tree trunks 
like hope gleaned behind prison bars. I wish it was Papa, but he’s been 
gone three months now, and this is the Oxygen Man’s day. “There he is, 
Uncle Raymond.” 

The Oxygen Man always comes on Tuesday. We got to be ready for him, 
The leaves in our garden tent out back have gone brown and spotty, the 
plants are starting to stink, and our blood O, saturation is low. Already 
Cissy won’t wake up, and Mama cries all the time. 

“He’s a-coming,” gasps Uncle Raymond. “Get ready to pay.” 

I been the man of the family ever since Papa didn’t come home. I go 
to the air box in the kitchen, where we keep the air counters. They're 
all the money that is anymore. You can’t eat gold, and you can’t breathe 
them old dollar bills. The air box is as empty as it was yesterday, as empty 
as it’s been since I paid every bit of it to the Oxygen Man when he last 
came calling. Papa’s scavenging used to bring home canned food and 
salvage he could trade to keep air counters in the box, and I ain’t been 
able to replace that. 

Tain’t much of a man. Now I got to pay for my lack. 


THAT LIGHT COMES BOBBING THROUGH THE TREES LIKE PAPA’S GHOST HEADED 
home, down the driveway, past the useless tractor and the brittle bones 
of our last cow. I can see the Oxygen Man in the glow of his light, his 
tubing all a-sparkle and air rings flashing like water poured from a 
pitcher. His face hides in the shadow of his wide hat, his plastic mask 
dark as daylight. 

I go to the inside of the airlock, our front door, to greet him. The 
airlock ain’t much, just plastic sheeting duct taped over marine plywood, 
but it seals the house, more or less. If we had a better airlock, better 
seals on our windows, the oxygen would last longer, and we wouldn’t be 
as poor. If we weren’t as poor, we’d have a better airlock. All I can do is 
smile and beg. I got nothing else to give him. 

The Oxygen Man bangs through the outer door, then stands in the 
airlock for a moment to let our weather-stripping seal up behind him. 
I see him through the three little rectangular windows in the old front 
door. He’s exactly as I recollect, a mask of tent sheeting over his face, and 
hoses run all across his body like he was a thing made of recyclers and 
fuel cells, except for his clear blue eyes like water in Mama’s Dresden 
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china bowl. His hat is wide-brimmed and low-cut, and I know his boots 
creak when he walks. His knife is well-used and his taser is always close 
to his hand. He’s got air counters strung in little rings all over, each one 
the worth of a liter of pure O,. When the Oyxgen Man comes, it’s like 
watching all the wealth in the world come in the airlock of your house, 
sit down, and talk to you. 

I’ve heard tell he’s from the government, and some people say he’s 
a spirit of the Earth or an angel of the Lord. Uncle Raymond says the 
Oxygen Man’s just a smart son-of-a-bitch who got ahead when the getting 
was good. All I know is we pay him for us to breathe, and that’s the first 
rule of life. Breathe. 

I open the inner door. “Welcome to our home, sir.” It’s the way you talk 
to the Oxygen Man. Uncle Raymond learned me that, too. 

The Oxygen Man shrugs his way into the house, scuffing his boots 
on the mud-stained carpet, pulls out an air sampler and stares at it. Just 
because I’m polite to the Oxygen Man don’t mean he’s got to be polite 
to me. “Ambient concentration’s dropped to seventeen percent,” he 
finally says. His voice is so ordinary. The Oxygen Man should talk like a 
preacher, all thunder and fear. “Your blood O, saturation must be, what, 
down at sixty percent of nominal?” 

“These are tough times, sir.” It’s like swallowing my own snot, to be 
polite to the man who can take our lives by just walking away. Even if I 
had some way to steal what he had with him, by fists or sly tricks, he’d 
never come back. No one hassles the Oxygen Man. Not twice. I step to 
our dinette table, all peeling formica and duct tape, and sit down. 

He sits across from me, setting the air sampler next to his right hand. 
Those clear blue eyes catch me like a knife catches skin. “Two filters like 
usual?” 

I clasp my hands, then open them toward him to show my empty 
palms. I been practicing that move. “There’s nothing left here to pay you 
with, sir. We need your zeolite filters, to run our oxygen concentrator, 
but we got no more air counters.” 

The Oxygen Man glances at my hands, then studies me. Those eyes are 
ice now, chips of cold trapped in the narrow line of his face that shows 
above the mask. My heart freezes with them, tight and prickly. 

“Air used to be free,” he finally says. “But no more.” 

“Life used to be free,” I say, “before the oceans died.” Papa and Uncle 
Raymond call it a biosphere crash. We still have air, but the oceans don’t 
put oxygen into it anymore. Most people died when it happened—that’s 
why there’s so much salvage in the world now. Me, I can remember being 
out in green grass under sunlight, when I was little. It’s been almost ten 
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years since Papa first closed the airlock door. “But I love my life,” I tell 
the Oxygen Man, “even without the outside. I love Mama, and Cissy, and 
Uncle Raymond.” 

He leans forward slightly. “Do you love processed protein base and 
dented cans of beans?” 

That’s not what I had expected him to say. “No, sir, I'd rather have the 
old food, the old ways, but that ain’t up to me.” 

He stares for a moment longer. “You can’t bring back the old days and 
you can’t pay your oxygen debt. What will you doe” 

I knew he would ask this, just like I know I want to draw my next 
breath, but the question still sets me back. The answer is worse. “We’ve 
got nothing you want.” I stare at my hands, which tremble. “Unless you 
can make use of one of us.” 

Uncle Raymond grunts softly. 

“One of your” The Oxygen Man is quiet fora moment, as if he expects 
me to burst into tears. Or maybe flames. “There’s men out there who 
would pay well for a woman. You want to sell one of yours for their 
amusement?” 

This is what I have been wondering—can I sell my sister? My own 
mother? My breathing grows ragged, and I can’t find any words for him 
at all. 

“I didn’t think so,” the Oxygen Man says at last. “Then bind someone 
else in your household over to me, and I will credit their lifetime value as 
labor back to you in air counters.” He glances at Uncle Raymond on the 
couch. “For a healthy servant, you could breathe rich air for years.” He 
shrugs. “Or you can suffocate soon. It doesn’t matter to me either way. 
But my time is brief. I have other visits to make.” 

And now the reckoning is upon us. A life of labor—nasty, hard and 
short I figure. I tap my fingers on the table, one at a time, for each of us. 
Thumb. Papa’s dead. Index finger. Not Uncle Raymond. He can barely 
feed himself. Middle finger. Mama. She’s my mother. Besides, she cries 
all the time. Ring finger. I know what would happen to Cissy out there 
in the world. Better to lock her outside now and watch her suffocate in 
the empty air. Pinkie, but that finger tap turns into a rattling palsy that I 


cannot stop. I’m the man of the house—this is up to me. 

“TIl go,” I say quietly. I grab my right hand with my left, jerk it into 
my lap, grip myself to stillness. A gust of wind rattles our airlock doors. I 
imagine it is Papa come home, just now, at the last moment, to save the 
family. “Take me.” 

The Oxygen Man lays two lithium-exchanged zeolite cartridge filters 
on the table. “Install one of these while I prepare the contract.” 
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In the hall closet I replace the filter into the house’s oxygen concen- 
trator. Behind me I hear the air counters clink onto the dinette table, 
wealth falling like drips from the hand pump on wellhead. My family 
will be okay, I tell myself as I check the concentrator’s fuel cells, now that 
they’ ll have enough oxygen all the time. Mama will smile and Cissy will 
be full of spit and vinegar and they won’t need me every day. 

Fingers still trembling, I set the knob to “TEST,” overpressuring the 
oxygen output to break in the filter. Uncle Raymond mutters on the 
couch. Upstairs, Mama still sobs like always. The hissing of the concen- 
trator fan reminds me of Cissy’s breathing as she sleeps her life away. I 
have bought their freedom with mine. 

Even rot takes a long time. I will be years in the Oxygen Man’s ser- 
vice—whatever that might mean—or sold to some worse master, working 
until | become as brittle as the trees. Someday I will die alone and out of 
breath, like Papa, only no one will come outside to look for me. 

Behind me in the front room there is silence. Then a chair scrapes. I 
hear the airlock door bang. Has the Oxygen Man left without me? Hope 
against hope, has Papa finally come home? 

Bending to check the concentrator’s nitrogen exhaust line, I take a 
deep breath of the almost-pure oxygen leaking from the brass output 
coupling. I don’t want to turn and look behind me. I will never look 


back. % 
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“People have disappeared in the Cross. 
This was one of the myths, about the 
King’s Cross loop and the Mailers who 
had vanished into forgotten sorting 
officers and holding queues... 


First Through 
the Post 


Mike Lewis 


THE FIRST INDICATION I HAD OF TROUBLE WAS A CHANGE IN 
the sound of the passing air. I looked up from the tag encoder and 
listened intently. Something was wrong. I shifted in the seat and pressed 
my ear against the side of the box. 

The steady thrum of the passing tube struts had changed in tone: the 
box was definitely slowing. 

I snapped on the light above the map and traced my route to Tommy’s. 
‘Two junctions to go and I'd be there. 

Hopefully this was just a damaged parcel and once it had been pulled 
from the mail tube ?'d be on my way again. 

Then my phone bleeped. 

I reached down for it, banging my knees on the front of the box—even 
after clocking up hours in the cramped space of a mailing box I still 
banged my knees and head. 


I stared at the text message for a moment, the full importance of the 
tiny glowing letters not sinking in. 

SWP @ SOHO3 7 

I glanced up at the map again and at my watch, then swore to myself. 
The box was about to enter the third Soho tube and if there was a sweep 
going on I was in big trouble. 

I grabbed the encoder and pressed the recall button, setting the parcel 
tag to the “return to sender” code. I could only hope I'd been in time. 

The last time I was caught in a mailing sweep had resulted in twenty 
points on my citizen ID and I doubted the judge would be as lenient 
this time. Mailing was illegal and if I were caught it’d be another twenty 
points and a possible spell in prison. 

I held my breath as we approached the junction to the third tube. 
There was a sudden lurch and I felt the box jump sideways. I picked up 
the encoder and checked read back the tag ID—I’d done it, the box was 
heading back home. 

I waited until the box was well clear of the Soho area before working 
on a new route to Tommy’s. I ducked up to Euston this time and then 
dropped back to Soho from the north. 

I sighed with relief when I was delivered safe and sound to Tommy’s 
mailroom. 

Ordinarily, I'd do a quick scan to make sure the coast was clear. But, 
this was Tommy’s so I just pushed the release and the side of the box 
swung down. I eased myself out and stretched. Even thirty minutes in a 
mailing box was cramping. 

I secured the side of the box and slid it over the conveyor to the park- 
ing area. There were three boxes already there. Two of them were like 
mine, plain and resembling a normal mailing parcel. 

The third box was something else. Obviously it was the same size as the 
others; nothing over four feet square is allowed in the tubes. But, whereas 
my box was plain wood and card, this box had the dazzling bright sheen 
of polished aluminium. I could see my reflection as I approached the 
box and ran my hand over the polished surface. 

I let out a low whistle of appreciation. ?'d never seen anything like this 
before. 

Just then, the delivery door chimed and another box shot out of the 
doorway and slowed as it rumbled across the rollers. Compared to the 
shiny box I had been admiring, this new arrival couldn’t have been more 
different. The structure had been patched in numerous places, giving 
the whole thing an appearance of camouflage. Numerous torn and peel- 
ing stickers covered the surface and there was a general feeling of use 
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about the whole thing. 

I grinned the moment I saw it and hurried over to the box as it came 
to a rest. The side began to shudder and shake. After a moment, I could 
hear a frantic banging coming from the inside and the muttered sounds 
of swearing. 

I gripped the edge of the door where the wood had splintered slightly 
and pulled as hard as I could. There was a slight delay and then the side 
thumped down and knocked me backwards as the box disgorged its 
occupant. 

“Jerry!” I said as soon as I got my breath back. The figure that had 
tumbled from the box straightened itself up and looked up at me from 
under a rough shock of wild black hair. 

“Tony!” he said and grinned back. He pushed up his glasses. “I’ve gotta 
fix that door,” he complained. I helped him push the box over to the 
parking area. 

“You'd better before you get stuck somewhere no one can help you,” 
I said. “Like in the Cross.” But, Jerry wasn’t listening to me; he was just 
staring at the shiny new box. 

“You seen this?” he said in hushed tones. 

“Yeah, some flashy box.” 

“Must be American,” Jerry said. “Looks custom made.” 

“I bet the guy’s never used it properly though,” I said with disdain. 
“Just some rich kid playing at being a Mailer.” 


THE STAIRS FROM 'TOMMY’S MAILROOM UP TO THE CAFE ARE BEHIND A VERY 
discreet little door at the back of the bar. The main room was already 
filling up when Jerry and I sat down in our usual booth. Tommy was 
washing glasses behind the bar and I caught his eye and made a drinking 
motion. He nodded. 

Tommy had been one of these first Mailers, though he had long since 
retired from the hobby. He was one of the few people sympathetic to us 
and he provided a meeting place—there weren’t many cafés with their 
own integrated mailroom. 

There were four people in our usual corner when Jerry and I 
approached. I recognized Colin and Simon, two fairly new mailers who’d 
been coming to Tommy’s for the last couple of months. They were deep 
in conversation about the merits of different types of box sound-proof- 
ing and ignored me when I said hello. 

I felt my mouth go dry when I saw who was sat next to Colin. She was 
talking to a very tanned, very smart looking boy who I didn’t recognize. 

“Oh, hi, Tony,” Claire said and looked up with a smile. I nodded and 
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smiled back. “This is Brandon, he’s new.” I nodded at the newcomer and 
sat down opposite. Jerry slumped down next to me. 

“Brandon has been telling me about his trip over,” Claire said. I 
nodded again and mumbled something noncommittal. 

Claire always had the same effect on me—every time we met I would 
spend the first hour unable to speak coherent sentences. It was as though 
English had become a foreign language and all I knew were the simple 
sentences about shopping that you learnt in school. It was only after 
some time I became immune enough to my own feelings to be able to 
hold a conversation. She must have thought I was an idiot. 

“Thanks for the text message,” I said. “I nearly got caught in the 
sweep.” 

“I only found out they were running a sweep today at work,” Claire 
said. “They're becoming more frequent.” 

“You not a Mailer then?” Brandon asked. He had an American 
accent. 

Claire laughed. 

“No way, you wouldn’t catch me in one of those boxes! I work for Mail- 
tracks in the tracking section,” she explained. “I got involved with this lot 
after one of them got stuck.” 

That had been Kevin—he didn’t come along any more. He’d quit 
mailing after that incident. And who’d blame him—forty-eight hours in 
a box would make me think twice about entering one again. 

There had never been anything between Claire and me—there had 
never been anything between Claire and anyone in the group. But, I 
always liked to think that there could be, so I was a little put out by the 
attention she was paying to this flashy young American. 

“You all okay?” Tommy said. I looked up as he put a tray of drinks on 
the table. We all nodded and reached for our drinks. 

“Nice box, kid,” he said to Brandon as he took the tray. “Big improve- 
ment on my day.” 

“Thanks,” Brandon said. “You used to mail as well, sir?” he asked. 

Calling Tommy si? Jerry and I smirked at each other behind Tommy’s 
back. 

“Sure did. I was one of the first when it all started. Not in boxes like 
yours of course 

“I’m honored to meet you, sir,” Brandon said. Jerry and I looked at 
each other in disbelief and made retching motions. 


we made our own.” 


Tommy nodded and walked back to the bar. 
“So that’s your box downstairs?” I said as Brandon tried his drink. 
“Yeah, like it?” Brandon asked. 
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“It’s okay,” I said, shrugging. 

“Okay?” Brandon laughed and Claire laughed with him. “It’s more 
than okay—it’s state of the art! I came over from New York in it, I’ve 
been all around the U.S.A. in it.” 

Brandon went on to describe his trip over and his career so far as a 
mailer. Claire seemed to be hanging on his every word. I took a long pull 
at my vodka and blue. 

“But have you ever raced it?” I said, trying to find some way of putting 
the smug American down. 

“Sure, I’ve won a lot of races back home,” Brandon said. 

“But not over here?” L asked. 

“No, haven’t had the pleasure,” Brandon said. I think it must have 
been the drink, or tiredness or watching Claire and that irritating Ameri- 
can that made me say the next thing. 

“So how about a race thenr” I said. “Me and you.” 

“Sure,” Brandon said. He smiled. “I'd like that. When?” 

“Now,” I said. 

“Tony,” Claire said in a warning tone. 

“Why, Claire?” I said. “If Brandon isn’t up to it, if he can’t race with 
proper Mailers, then we'll leave it.” 

“I’m fine,” Brandon said. He leaned forward, his eyes narrowing as he 
concentrated. “What’s the route?” 

“How about down to Kent and back?” Jerry said, leaning over. “You 
could run through the Dover terminal and then back up the eastern 
edge.” 

“ve been hearing things about central London runs—especially the 
Cross,” Brandon said. “It’s supposed to be the best run in the country.” 

“It’s almost impossible,” Claire said. “There’s so many switch stations in 
that area you’re almost sure to be knocked into a holding loop.” 

“Well, if it’s too tough, we’ll do Kent instead,” Brandon said with a 
smirk. 

“No, I can handle the Cross,” I replied, hardly believing what I was 
saying. “A piece of cake.” I had only ever tried King’s Cross once before 
and had been lost within two minutes. I'd been thrown into a holding 
loop with the other misaddressed parcels and had eventually ended up 
in a mailroom for lost parcels. Then had been when I'd been caught and 
got a fine and those points on my citizen ID. It had been an expensive 
failure. 

But if this American thought he could handle King’s Cross then I was 
sure I could do better than him. 

“Standard race rules?” Jerry asked. 
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“Sure, whatever you guys do over here,” Brandon said. 

“We'll go from here, up to the Cross, through the main hub and then 
back to here.” I said. “Tag trails checked at the end to make sure you’ve 
gone through the hub.” 

“We’re on then,” Brandon said. We shook hands while Claire shook 
her head with disgust. 

“Men,” she said. 


THE WHOLE GANG TROOPED DOWN TO THE MAILROOM. WE SLIPPED THROUGH THE 
door at the back of the bar one at a time, to avoid calling attention to 
ourselves. 

Jerry helped me slide my box onto the mailing ramp, and watched as I 
fiddled with the tag controls. 

“Be careful, man,” he said. 

I looked up from the box. “Don’t worry about me,” I said. 

“People have disappeared in the Cross,” Jerry insisted. This was one 
of the myths of the Mailers, about the King’s Cross loop and the Mailers 
who had vanished into forgotten sorting offices and holding queues. It 
was said that some of them were still circling the interchange, their tags 
lost as they slowly starved to death. ’'d never managed to find anyone 
who knew anyone who had vanished, so I had dismissed it as folklore. 
But, faced by the coming race, I felt a shiver run up my spine. 

Brandon slid his box over next to mine and dropped the side. I saw 
the interior for the first time and had to try hard not to gasp with amaze- 
ment. The inside of the box matched the hi-tech exterior. There was a 
comfortable looking vibrating massage chair, with a chemical toilet, a 
load of positioning gadgetry and computer screens along one wall. It 
made the interior of my own box seem very bare. 

“You can run auto-pilot on that?” Jerry asked him, pointing to the 
keyboard. 

“Yeah, you can program ahead. It'll detect the interchanges coming up 
and automatically swap your tag for you.” 

“Takes the skill out of it, doesn’t it?” I commented, checking over my 
own tag-swapper. 

“A bit, but it does mean you get to sleep,” Brandon said. “I made the 
run over here from the States in one go—just had to wake up when I 
neared the Docklands terminal. 

“Here,” he reached into his box and pulled out some small packets of 
biscuits. “I brought over some presents for everyone.” He handed out the 
packets to the others, and then pressed a box into my hands. 

I looked at the label. “‘Real Maryland Cookies,’” [read out. “Thanks,” 
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I said and chucked them into my box. 

“We all set?” I asked. 

“Sure,” Brandon said. 

I climbed into my box, with a little help from Jerry. As I reached out 
to pull up the door, Claire leaned in and kissed me on the cheek. “Take 
care,” she said. “I’m going back to work to monitor your progress.” 

“Thanks,” I said as the door came up and blocked out her face. I 
clicked the locks in place and then forced myself to relax as I settled into 
my seat. I was feeling very hyped up, but wasn’t sure then if it was the 
imminent race or the fact that Claire had just kissed me. 

As I sat in the seat, my knees pressed against the wall and my head 
brushing the ceiling, I closed my eyes for a moment. The first few min- 
utes in a box take some getting used to; there is not a lot of space and 
when the door closes I still feel a brief wave of panic. I breathed deeply 
for a few moments and let my heart return to its normal pace. 

I pulled out the tag swapper and keyed in the first code ready to send 
the box on its way and into the tubes. We were setting off one minute 
apart. I was going first, and a sharp tap on the side of the box told me it 
was time. I transmitted the code and then felt the box trundle forward 
and the sharp thud as the compressed air hit it and we shot out into the 
flow. 

The parcels that travel through the tube system are all electronically 
tagged with a destination address. This is automatically read as the parcel 
passes a sensor. It is this electronic address which enables the system to 
switch the parcel from one tube to another to eventually bring it to its 
correct destination. 

The tag-swapper I was using was completely illegal, but enabled me to 
change the address on the tag from inside the box. This effectively meant 
that I could steer the parcel through the maze of tubes in any direction I 
wanted. This was important, as the larger sorting centres had monitoring 
devices to track any Mailers passing through the system. The tag-swapper 
let me steer round these centres and thus avoid detection. 

The start of the race was a pretty straight run once I had joined the 
central city tube down to Aldgate. I then changed tack to skip round the 
Tower Hill exchange which I knew could be very busy overnight. 

I was trusting that local knowledge would give me the advantage over 
Brandon. 

He would probably go for the most direct route, relying on his auto- 
matic tag changer to bring him through King’s Cross and out the other 
side. I could gain some distance on him by cutting through side tubes. 

I was five minutes out from Aldgate when my phone bleeped. I reached 
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down and shoved it under my ear, fiddling with a tag change as I spoke. 

“Yeah,” I said, holding back on punching the last tag code until I was 
just before the correct tube. 

“Tony, it’s me, Claire. You’re ahead.” 

“Of course I’m ahead,” I said trying to sound unsurprised. “What did 
you expect?” 

Claire laughed, a welcome sound in the confines of the box. The only 
other sounds were the background whoosh of the tubes and the clicking 
of the tag encoder as I punched in the next set of numbers. 

“I’m tracking you, you’re making really good time,” she said. “Brandon 
is a couple of minutes behind you already. It’s odd that he didn’t seem 
too cross about it.” 

“Oh,” I said. “So you spoke to Brandon first.” 

“Yes, why?” 

“Oh, nothing.” I shook my head at the wild thought I’d been harbour- 
ing that Claire had rung me because she wanted me to win. 

“Look, I’ve got to go, King’s Cross is coming up in three minutes,” I 
said. 

“Okay, good luck.” 

I put the phone back down and concentrated on the tag encoder 
again. I had the scrawled list of direction tags in front of me and crossed 
off each one as I used it. If I made the mistake of using the same one 
twice I'd lose valuable time doubling back on myself. 

I had cut down into central London towards Baker street to avoid the 
possible delays around Euston. | was now working my way through the 
small side tubes in the Euston office area. The aim being to bring myself 
into the King’s Cross area in the centre, This meant I’d spend the mini- 
mal amount of time there. 

The race agreement was that we would pass through a designated tube 
in the King’s Cross hub, but I didn’t have to use the main tubes to get 
there. 

The box dropped into the Euston main tube that lead to the race des- 
tination tube and I sat back waiting for the next switch which would take 
me out of the area and into the tube system back towards Tommy’s. 

Then I noticed that the sound of the air passing the box had grown 
quieter. The box was slowing down. 

I scanned the tube map frantically, looking for a way out of this tube. 
If we were slowing then it could only mean one of two things—a blocked 
tube, or another sweep. 

Sometimes the boxes sent through the system didn’t survive the pres- 
sure of continual shunting and they cracked open. They were then 
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shunted at slow speed until they could be pulled out into a salvage unit. 
In the worst cases, the tube would be sealed off and the parcel rescued 
manually. 

I wondered for a moment if Brandon could have been tricky enough 
to introduce a rogue parcel into the system that was designed to cut off 
my route. I shook my head at the thought. The guy seemed so confident 
at winning that it was unlikely he’d even bother cheating. 

The phone went again, it was Claire. 

“You’re slowing down,” she said. “There’s no sweeps in that area.” 

I sighed with relief. “A duff package then, hopefully it'll clear soon.” 

“There’s a salvage station just ahead.” 

The air noise suddenly became louder and I felt the pressure from the 
increase in speed. 

“’m moving again,” I said. 

“Good, you’re about to enter the Cross.” 

“Yep, just a couple of tags and I'll be through,” I said, keying in the tag 
code to move me through the tunnel. There was a sudden violent lurch 
and I felt the box bounce sideways. 

“What was that?” Claire asked, her voice breaking up through a sudden 
hail of static. 

“I don’t know.” I frantically re-keyed the tag code. 

The box lurched again and I checked the code. The tag didn’t seem 
to be accepting it. 

“You're going the wrong way, Tony,” Claire yelled down the phone, her 
words now barely understandable. 

“T know that!” [ shouted back. 

“You’re going into a—” The phone went dead and I dropped it on the 
floor in disgust. 

The map showed that the box had entered a screened section of the 
tube. I was now heading in the opposite direction to where I wanted to 
go. 

I checked the tag encoder and ran it against the box’s tag. All I 
received back was a set of meaningless numbers. For some reason the tag 
wasn’t taking my coding signals, so I’d been put into a holding pattern 
until the system worked out where to send me. I dropped the encoder on 
the floor and then felt around for the telephone again. Perhaps I could 
get a weak signal in here? 

I couldn’t find the phone immediately, but found the box of cookies 
that Brandon had given me. I looked at the box again and then sighed 
and opened them. I might as well eat them while I waited 
anyway in a hurry with a scrambled tag. 


I wasn’t going 
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They weren’t bad biscuits and they made me realize I hadn’t eaten 
since a quick snack at lunchtime. 

I ate the top layer one after the other. It was only when I reached in to 
get the second layer that I realized there was something wrong. A metal 
sheet had replaced the card separator between the layers and I couldn’t 
remove it. 

I examined the box carefully now and scrabbled around on the floor to 
find the phone. Holding the phone near the device I could hear the buzz 
I had heard earlier. When I moved the phone away the buzz lessened. 

“Well (ll be damned,” I said out loud. 

Brandon had given me a Trojan box of cookies. There was a jammer in 
the bottom of the box and it was scrambling my tag signals. It must have 
been set to activate once I keyed a certain tag sequence—the one for the 
main destination tunnel in the Cross. 

The problem now was how to stop the scrambler. I tried prising off the 
metal plate or opening the packaging. But all I revealed was a solid metal 
slab. I hit it against the sides of the box, which made me feel better, but 
did very little damage. 

I had to get rid of the scrambler. There was only one thing to do. 

Gingerly taking it in one hand, I took hold of the box release catch in 
the other. 

I pulled the catch. As the door fell away, | grabbed hold of the wires 
that held it. 

The noise of the tube magnified. I held my breath and averted my face 
against the strong gusts that poured through the side of the crack in the 
box. 

My arm muscles strained as the box tried to open fully. I pushed the tin 
toward the crack, dropped it and then let the box side fall open further. 

There was a sharp crack as the tin flew out into the tunnel and then I 
pulled the side back up. My fingers fumbled the catches, but I managed 
to fasten them and then I could breath again. 

I picked up the encoder and tapped in the tag sequence. The box 
slowed and then jumped sideways again. I looked at the map and then let 
out a whoop of relief as the map showed I was back on track and heading 
through the main King’s Cross exchange in the correct direction. 

I was busy for a few minutes jumping tubes as I zigzagged my way 
through the exchange, but eventually I made it to the other side and was 
able to relax. At that point, the phone rang again. 

“Are you okay?” Claire sounded anxious on the other end. I grinned at 
the thought that she cared about me. 

“Fine, a little trouble with a present from Brandon.” 
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I went on to tell her about the jamming device. Claire was not 
impressed—Brandon was apparently almost back at Tommy’s. After call- 
ing Brandon a number of choice names, she said she would call me back. 

The box was coming up to another junction, so I keyed in the next tag 
switch and then sat back. I closed my eyes and shook my head. All I could 
see was the smug look on Brandon’s face as I arrived back at ‘Tommy’s. 
And the disappointed look on everyone else’s face. 

I was rehearsing excuses for Jerry when the phone rang again. 

“So did he wine” I asked. 

“No, he didn’t quite make it,” Claire said, a laugh in her voice. “You 
didn’t think I'd let him win did your” 

“Ohe” [said puzzled. “What happened?” 

“Let’s just say that I’ve re-addressed him,” she said. “I marked his 
parcel ID as bad. Don’t worry about him, Ill get him out of the holding 
loop tomorrow. Now hurry back, we’ve got some celebrating to do.” 

I grinned to myself and grabbed the tag switcher again. “I’m on my 


way.” 


www.horror.com 


Having never held a firearm of any 
kind,| savor the feel of it in my hands, 
the power of it. No Lithium-eyed bitch 
will slam her cart into my ankle and not 
apologize now... 


Shoot to Kill 


Gary Archambault 


WITHOUT KNOCKING, PICASSO 'TODDLES LITTLE-BOYISHLY 
into my office. “Bon jour,” he says as though he knows me, as though I 
were expecting him. He is short and tightly muscled. Mighty hands hang 
at the ends of his thick arms. Big, powerful hands and yet, at the same 
time, slender and simian. He could snap a coconut in half and take a 
bite and then whip off a sketch of a reclining nude so evocative of lazy 
evenings of slow sex it could make you weep. He turns dismissively away 
from the Basquiat I live in fear of the night cleaners pinching. 

“Druggy trash,” he says. 

He scrutinizes my fax machine as though he wants to smash it and 
make a mobile. It has never occurred to me that an artist could be so 
intimidating. I’m afraid to speak, to do anything. He moves to my laser 
printer and lifts it and sets it down as if its weight has some profound 
cosmic significance to him. I have preconceived artists as meek, nasal, 
ineffective types. Limp and flabby-assed. Amoebic somehow, I never 
imagined this: this liver-spotted but menacing man with the savage stare. 

He ceases inspecting the interior of my office and looks at me. “Well?” 


he says. “Are you ready?” 

“Ready?” 

I am talking to one of the greatest artists of all time. He is standing in 
front of my desk, eyeing me with familiarity, like he and [are pals. 

He says, “The rifles are in the car.” 

“Rifles.” The sound of my own voice annoys me. 

“Yes, in the car. Let’s go.” 

I buzz Olanda and tell her I'm taking a client to lunch. 

Olanda smiles like it’s any other day as Picasso and I pass by. Appar- 
ently she doesn’t recognize him. Descending in the elevator, he looks at 
me and says: “I'd like to draw rotting seahorses on her derriere.” 

I nod. I understand exactly what he means, except for the rotting part. 

I note (for a future memoir, perhaps?) that Picasso smells of espresso 
sipped in Parisian cafés, of gored, twitching bulls and matadorial per- 
spiration. Me, I smell like five-hundred dollar cologne. The main floor 
arrives and we exit. 

In the foyer not a person stops in mid-stride and says, “Look, it’s Pablo 
Picasso.” 

He pauses before the “installation art” by Graham Fury, estimated 
value about a quarter million. P’ve passed it a thousand times and never 
really looked at it. I strive to “get” it, at least enough to make a comment 
about it to Picasso. Pve yet to utter a word with more than two syllables. 
—is nearly interesting but not 


“ 


“That section there—” He points. 
quite. The work as a whole? It’s just Degas lobotomized and wrapped in 
sheet metal.” 

I tell him what’s it’s worth. 

I wonder if he’s converting the figure into lira or pesos or francs or what- 
ever it is that he’s used to, as he shows no response. “Let’s go,” he says. 

Security buzzes us out from his booth. At least he, whatever his name 
is, recognizes the master. I can tell by how he pulls his head back and 
flying saucers his eyes. 

Outside it’s about to rain. Everyone’s moving briskly, stiffly. As though 
it’s about to rain blood. But not Picasso. He moves quickly, yes, but not 
like them. There’s a touch of Neanderthal in his gait, and a smattering of 
aristocratic impatience. Whereas they—the portfolio patrol—move like 
coin-operated stick people. Yes, exactly. 

It appears the master’s creativity is contagious. 

Down the bustling street we go. I think of my wife, Georgette. | wonder 
what she would think if she knew I was hanging out with the creator of 
Guernica, the genius behind Woman Weeping. 

“Picasso?” she’d say. “That guy who did those ghastly paintings of three- 
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eyed women with pointy boobs? You be careful, Raymond. A person would 
have to be compulsive schizopathic or something to paint like that. So go 
slowly, pumpkin. Call the police if you have to. That’s why they’re there.” 

I endure an oceanic feeling of being ashamed to be alive. The great 
one turns the corner and although my strides are longer I can hardly 
keep up. His personality is so magnetic, the force of it so overpowering, 
only now do I realize how incongruous he looks here in the big money 
district in his cheap tan shorts and cheap rubber flip-flops. He’s not even 
wearing a shirt, for chrissakes. Only now do I notice. 

“There it is,” he shouts, and struts towards an Austin Mini parked 
beside a hydrant. 

He pulls out the keys. 


I GLANCE INTO THE BACKSEAT AND SEE WHAT LOOK LIKE RIFLE CASES. PICASSO 
drives like a maniac, with a breathtaking casualness. He is oblivious to 
the squealing horns, the abusive terms screamed from open windows, 
the parade of raised middle fingers. My left hand reaches for my tranqs, 
while my right reaches for my cell phone to call someone—anyone—to 
tell them that ’'m being chauffeured I’m not sure where by someone 
famous, as famous as Madonna, as Tom Cruise. But I tell myself, No, I 
must keep my mind clear, and nobody would believe me anyway. Come 
to think of it, isn’t the guy at the wheel dead? 

“I thought you died,” I yell. I don’t know why I yell, but I do. 

“Ifyou ask me, you’re the one who’s dead.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Picasso doesn’t lie. Well, maybe sometimes. But mostly I speak the 
truth.” 

“WATCH OUT FOR THAT—” 

We miss the bag lady by inches. He chuckles. It’s quite charming, his 
chuckle. “Picasso doesn’t kill,” he says. “Picasso creates.” 

“Ted Bundy referred to himself in the third person a lot too, you 
know.” 

“Ed The Bunny. Who is this Ed The Bunny?” 

“Slow down. God, what’s the big hurry?” 

He looks at me. “Tell me, what is beauty? [Il tell you—” 

“Watch the road! 

“what it is. It is a marketing scam. Beauty is a neurosis cooked up 
in some lab. It is nothing. There is no such thing, beauty. People want 
sugar poured into their eyes. They want lies. I give them—no, not truth. 
I give them life. Life lived, not merely tolerated. You have a lot to learn, 
Raymond. You have everything to learn.” 
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He knows my name. Picasso knows my name! 

It’s sweeter than the tip to bail on my Enron stocks. It’s better than 
the pro head I buy myself once a month. Euphoria oozes from my solar 
plexus and through my arteries and veins and I smile idiotically at drivers 
giving us the finger. I fear that several of them are following us to butcher 
us, to blast holes into us. To assuage their frothing rage at being cut off, I 
want to roll down my window and yell, “It’s Picasso! Picasso’s driving!” 

But I don’t. Lam too concerned with what the great one might think. 
It’s best that I say and do as little as possible. He swerves into oncoming 
traffic, and the sound of clubbed seals issues from my mouth. Back into 
our own lane he swerves, narrowly avoiding a head-on with a school bus. 
He cuts offa minivan and pulls a hard right. I’m reasonably sure that our 
right tires leave the road for a moment or two. My tie is noose-tight and 
I loosen it and loop it over my head. I stuff it between my legs in case 
of any future phallic leakage. The epileptic flamingos at the ends of my 
arms beak open the top of my shirt. 

I should order Picasso to the side of the road right now. Is this how he 
always drives? But I will do no such thing. The guy’s filthy rich, no doubt 
about it, and maybe he’ll let me play with some of it. Maybe that’s what this 
is all about: he’s testing me. To see if I’m ready to play with the big boys. 

Jumping the curb, the Austin Mini pulls into the Eastview Mall parking 
lot. He parks crookedly, taking up two spaces, and, leaving the keys in the 
ignition, throws open his door and jumps out. I go to undo my seatbelt 
and realize that I never put it on. As Picasso opens the rear door and grabs 
what I assume are the rifles, | somehow manage bodily movement—and 
it’s like operating some kind of complicated machinery. I bang my head 
getting out. I lean against the car. My legs are made of Jell-o. I hear two 
rifle cases fall to the asphalt. I note that the gray skies have turned a soft 
blue. 

Picasso slides a rifle across the sun-polished car roof. 

It hits me like a frozen turkey cannonballed into my gut: the man star- 
ing at me merely resembles Picasso and is in fact a mass murderer of 
some sort. Picasso, I’m pretty sure, died about the time I was born. 

“We must go,” he says. “While they’ re still groggy from their afternoon 
siesta.” 

I remember getting limoed home from school early one day and find- 
ing my father on top of Consuela, the maid. I crept back outside and 
told Manuel, our driver, to drive us around for an hour. Thus, I now 
realize, I have always been afraid of confrontation, so much so that in 
many instances it has hurt my career. I grab the rifle with every intention 
of pointing it at the Picasso doppelganger and ordering him to put his 
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hands on his head. But then a small earwig of doubt burrows into my 
psyche: maybe he is the master, the great one. Lots of aging Spaniards 
are Picasso lookalikes, yes, but—that stare. Only Picasso has that stare. 
He turns and marches towards the mall, holding his rifle with both 
hands. 
I have to run to catch up to him 


SHOPPERS SEE THE RIFLES AND FREEZE. BUT THEN THEY SEE THAT IT’S PICASSO AND 
forget all about the rifles. Or maybe they think, Hey, it’s Picasso. He 
knows what he’s doing. There must be some artistic reason he’s strolling 
through Eastview Mall clutching a rifle. 

“I get it,” Tsay. “These are paintball guns, right?” 

He glances at me. 

“And you’ve been commissioned to do a wall mural, right?” 

I can’t recall ever hoping so strongly that something I’m suggesting is 
true. Except maybe the time I suggested to Georgette that the condoms 
in my wallet were in case she and I wanted a quickie in our Mercedes. 

“A wall mural at a mall?” says one of the co-creators of cubism. “Your 
lack of mental acuity is alarming, Raymond.” 

His addressing me by name lessens the blow. 

I notice that he’s carrying a plastic shopping bag. Filled with boxes of 
ammunition, I have to assume. 

Eastview Mall is much like any other mall: stores, escalators, a bubbly 
water fountain, a food court, bored-looking youngsters skipping school. 

“I’m confused,” I say, admitting it, I suspect, for the first time since I 
was small. 

“We’re hunting,” he says. “Did you get dropped often as a baby?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“There it is,” he says. “The grocery store. Where is there a clock? Why 
are there no clocks in malls?” 

“What does it matter what time it is?” 

“You must get them while they’re waking from their afternoon nap.” 

“Get who” 

Ignoring me, he enters the Foodville and dramatically decreases his 
pace. Approaching the produce section, he begins to move in a crouch, 
like a soldier. Cart pushers don’t notice us. I guess they’re too busy look- 
ing for sales, too busy trying to think of what to make for dinner. “Ray- 
mond,” he whispers. “Walk softly, softly.” 

I do as I’m told. A Foodville employee walks right by, clutching a box 
of linguini. She pays us not a speck of attention. I realize that I’m still 
vibrating internally from the harrowing drive. My underarms are soaked. 
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Having never held a firearm of any kind, I savor the feel of it in my hands, 
the power of it. No Lithium-eyed bitch will slam her cart into my ankle and 
not apologize now, I tell myself. No demonic toddler will splash me with his 
pop. Customers trying to use the one to ten item lane with at least fifteen 
or sixteen items in their cart? No, not likely. Not with me around. 

I realize that the great one is staring at me. “Stop going insane,” he 
whispers. “I need you to cover me.” 

I want to tell him that I’ve never fired a firearm. And that I have no 
idea what is going on, But I’ve already admitted I’m confused, and to do 
so again would destroy my fragile sense of self-worth. 

Foodville is noxiously perfumed with pop music. It’s quite a juxtaposi- 
tion, some dweeb whining about a relationship gone sour and us holding 
lethal weaponry. 

“Stay,” Picasso says to me as though to a dog. “If—I mean when—they 
open fire, shoot to kill.” 

“Roger,” I say and, a flicker of incredulity on his face later, he scuttles 
forward. 


“YOU WHAT?” 

Georgette is peeling a zucchini. I was unaware that zucchinis ever 
needed to be peeled. 

“T went hunting with Picasso. Hunting vegetables.” 

“Raymond, have you been drinking?” 

“We bagged a pineapple, some potatoes, and a cauliflower.” 

“Pineapples are fruit, darling.” 

“Whatever.” 

I stand in the kitchen entranceway. I took a banana against the ear 
and it still hurts like hell. I never realized that bananas could shoot from 
their skins with such velocity. Or shoot from their skins at all, come to 
think of it. 

“A coconut sprayed its milk in my eyes, but by then I'd run out of 
ammo. Picasso had forgotten to leave me any.” 

“Kingsley and Coral will be here at seven, Raymond. You better get in 
the shower.” 

“Fuck Kingsley and Coral. Have you been listening to a word I’ve said? 
I went hunting with one of the greatest artists who’s ever lived! Hunting 
for vegetables and, yes, fruit.” 

“That’s fine, darling. But ?'m busy. And you need to get yourself 
cleaned up.” 

“I don’t know how but grapes and radishes propelled themselves at us 
and, let me tell you, getting a bullet-fast grape or radish in the face is no 
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picnic. Look at me. I’m covered with bruises. I’m bleeding.” 

“Be a dear and pass me the vinaigrette.” 

“T took an apple in the family jewels. In an hour they’ll be swollen as 
big as—apples.” 

“This Picasso fellow, is he a client of yours?” 

“I wish. I should have been clearer. Picasso as in the painter. As in 
Guernica. As in—” 

“The guy who did those ghastly paintings of three-eyed women with 
pointy boobs? Oh Raymond, you and your imagination. Sometimes I 
think that you should have married your imagination instead of me.” 

“Imagination? What are you talking about? I have zero imagination. I 
am The Man in The Grey Flannel Armani Suit. I couldn’t be making this 
up if I wanted to. And no, I haven’t been fucking drinking!” 

I realize that I do—I did—have an imagination, just not the creative 
kind. I wasted it on imagining I was sophisticated and urbane. I imagined 
that I liked the guy I saw in the mirror. I imagined that with vast sums of 
money would come all the good things in life. 

My wife says, “I hope Coral wears a brassiere tonight, for goodness 
sake.” 

“They stand up for each other, the fruits and vegetables. It was so 
moving. I started to cry as I blasted away at them. I didn’t want to. But I 
had to. Pablo was taking hits from all sides.” 

“Poor Kingsley. He deserves better than a crackhead for a daughter.” 

“Fuck Kingsley, Georgette. Fuck all of our so-called friends. They’re 
rich assholes. I hate them. And if you ask me, Dominique deserves a 
better father than some prick who got rich from moving his toy factories 
to Mexico.” 

“They'll be here at seven and you’re covered with gunk, Raymond. Be 
good and take a shower now. It will relax you.” 

“I didn’t think we’d get out of there alive. It was like Bosnia. Like 
Afghanistan. Like something. I don’t know. I feel dizzy.” 

“Exactly whereare these imaginary fruits and vegetables you and Picasso 
supposedly caught while hunting?” 

“Pablo took the potatoes and cauliflower. I took the pineapple back to 
the office. But you don’t eat fruits and veggies you bag, Georgette. You 
make love to them. And let me tell you, it was the hottest, wildest sex 
I’ve known. I gave it to that pineapple like my life depended on it. You 
should have heard her howling and moaning. At first she resisted, being 
a prisoner of the hunt, but then she couldn’t help herself.” 

Georgette slides the zucchini soufflé or zucchini whatever-it-is into 
the oven. “I thought you said you had an apple hit you down there in 
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McHappyland.” 

“Okay, I made that up. About screwing the pineapple. But, you see, 
that’s his influence. The great one’s. You don’t spend an hour with some- 
one like that and not have it affect you. ’'m different. The person who 
went to work this morning is not the man who came home.” 

“Raymond, it’s (wenty-five to seven.” 

“I ale the pineapple and not neatly, not in dry perfect litthe one-inch 
cubes pronged into my mouth with a fork. Late it like a wild animal, and 
it was great. | dripped juices all over the place. On my mahogany desk, 
on the Turkish carpet, on my Helmut Langwear. Juices gushed down my 
chin and dripped all over me and I didn’t care. And while I ate it, I had 
a hard-on, Georgette, a stiffer stiffy than I’ve had in years. And let me tell 
you, it was the best fucking pineapple I’ve ever had.” 

“I'd call Kingsley and Coral and cancel our dinner engagement but I 
can’t. It’s too late. They'll be on their way.” 

“Kingsley takes his cell phone into movie theatres, Georgette. Remem- 
ber when the four of us saw A Beautiful Mind. I wanted to stick his cell 
phone up his ass.” 

“It was business, Raymond, and you had yours with you too.” 

“Yes, but I knew no one would call.” 

“Then why did you bring it?” 

“That’s not the point. The point is: call them. Cancel. Tell them I’ve 
changed and could care less if I ever saw Kingsley’s arrogant smirk or 
Coral’s nipples ever again.” 

“You can’t cancel while your guests are en route.” 

“Just watch me.” 

I pull out my cell phone, and Georgette lunges at me ferociously. 
“They're our friends,” she whines. “And I worked hard making dinner.” 

“Fuck dinner. From now on I only eat what I kill.” 

She has my arm pinned against my side. 

I remember something Pablo—I have to assume that he and I are 
now on a first-name basis, if I ever see him again, that is, which I doubt I 
will—said to me as we carried our kill back to the car. Out of the blue he 
said, “I want to live like a poor man with lots of money.” 

My testicles throb and my ear stings and struggling with Georgette is 
killing my bruised muscles. With my free hand I rip open her blouse. 
“Show me your tits,” I say. 

“Raymond!” 

“I want to suck on your tits like I sucked on that pineapple.” 

“Our friends are coming over.” 

“They can watch.” 
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With a look on her face exactly like that of Picasso’s Woman Weeping, 
she head-butts me in the face. 


COVERED WITH THE AFTERMATH OF EXPLODED KIWIS AND MISSILED CARROTS AS I 
am, the nurses treat me with caution. “I’m not crazy,” I tell them, and 
each time I do I realize that no other statement makes a person sound 
quite so certifiable as that one. 

Georgette was too distraught to proceed past the waiting area. She’s 
either out there stricken with remorse or wondering how much she’ll be 
able to gash out of me in divorce court. Not that I care. I am larger than 
1 used to be. I have partaken of the nectar of the sacred pineapple, and it 
was delicious. It changed me. I thought I was alive but I wasn’t. I was only 
half-alive, which is worse than being dead. 

To be alive is to shoot to kill, to live fully, not like some ghost seeking 
embodiment through acquisitions and an engorged portfolio. 

At last the doctor enters my emergency cubicle. While he examines my 
nose and my swollen ear and makes note of my heavily bruised arms and 
chest, I recount my hunting expedition with the master much as I have 
recounted it to you. To my surprise, he laughs at the funny parts and 
frowns during the serious parts. I expected him merely to nod distract- 
edly, as surely he does with the unending array of lunatics he must have 
to deal with every day. “Your nose,” he says. “It’s broken.” 

“I know. I heard it break.” 

Then I say, “You believe me. About hunting for fruits and veggies with 
Picasso.” 

He smiles conspiratorially. 

“I believe you wholeheartedly,” he says. “You see, Beethoven strode into 
my office one day with two fishing rods. Boy, you should have seen how 
he drove. We didn’t go fishing for walleye or pickerel, though. We went 
fishing for—well, I better not. Just as you better not. What happened to 
you is yours, and you should keep it that way. People won’t understand. 
And, even worse, they’ ll try to take it away from you.” 

I almost melt into the examining table. 

“Thanks, doc,” I tell him. “Thanks for killing that tiny niggling fear in 
the back of my brain.” 

“Fear that you’ve lost your mind.” 

“Exactly.” 

“My little adventure is why I became a doctor. Why I devoted my life 
to mending and healing the ill. Before Beethoven and I went fishing, I 
worked for Microsoft.” 

I snort. And then I nod very, very knowingly. ¥ 
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| know that! want to be something 
more than an archivist.!... always 
wanted to be a part of the subject, not 
just the study... 


“,.-And the Red Light 
Was My Mind” 


Ron Horsley 


I PLAY A QUICK RIFF, THEN LET MY FINGERS REST. ROUGH AND 
callused they might be, but the six-string mistress can still test your 
hands, you play on her love long enough. 

I taste copper, and smell moonshine mixed with spice. 

When I was a boy, we bought dime bottles of cinnamon extract, and dipped 
lengths of straw down into the bottle. Pulled them out, then drew them across our 
tongues. Sweet as good love, sharp and burning like a miniature of Hell’s brightest 
circle, 

I'd still do that, even now, except they don’t sell it anymore. 

Dime bottles, I mean. Not the cinnamon extract. 


I’M SITTING ON THE PORCH. AND I CAN HEAR THAT CAT-BONE FROM A LONG WAY 
off. 

Which is silly. There’s no such thing as a cat-bone. Not really. No such thing 
as the hoochie-coochie man, but I know he’s coming. Comin’ down the road even 


now. 
* ok * 


Ir was 1911. 

Mid-May...there was already heat like something baking, and the 
earth was meant to be its oven. 

A scream, a caterwaul. The child was born. 

Already, the Gods were grimly nodding their heads, inclining them to the inevi- 
lability that a new avatar was in place. 

The boy edged near the door, wanting to look in. 

There was a thunking sound as a chair was pushed away. 

A cry. Whimpers. A slapping, ripping sound of wet cloth. 

The man materialized at the door, blocking the boy’s view. 

“Charley, you stay outta the house, year?” the man spoke with a gruff, 
annoyed voice. He was dark like an African totem. The boy was scared, 
curious, terrified. The boy nodded and ran off to stand idly in the 
fields. 

Inside, the woman screamed Noah, Noah, oh God in Heaven, Noah. 

There was no love between them then. 


Ir was 1980. 

My dad always had records around the house. Mama Thornton. 
Recordings of Bessie Smith. “Sunshine” Charley Moon. Muddy Waters, 
singing “Hoochie-Coochie Man.” B.B. King. Lots of Albert King, too. 

When I was thirteen, I bought my first album. I saved up two birthdays’ 
worth of money and a Christmas check from my grandmother. 

Vee-Jay Label. Jimmy Reed. 

I listened to it so many times that I wore it down to barely-playable 
levels. I'd listen to “Big Boss Man” and “Baby, What Do You Want Me To 
Do?” several times in a row. 

Digging through old piles of oil and vinyl, wax imprints like the finger- 
prints of giants, I'd feel the grooves, knowing that in those old record- 
ings and scratched re-masterings ... titles wafting past me like decks of 
cards... Vocalion, RCA, Columbia... there was an answer somewhere... 


Karly this mornin’, when you knocked upon my door 
Early this mornin’, ooh, when you knocked upon my door 
And I said, “Hello, Satan, I believe it’s time to go” 


Ir was 1983. 

“Son, I just don’t think this is something you're cut out for.” 

“But I practice every day, Dad. I practice just like Mr. Sally tells me to, three 
hours sometimes, sometimes more than that.” 

“But you haven't really shown any proficiency for all that time, have you? I 
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mean, I realize you have heart, son, and believe me you've gotten further than 
anyone should have expected you to, given your problems. But a three-foot man 
can't play in the NBA, do you see what I’m saying?” 

“No, I don’t... 1 really don’t. Listen—” 

‘Don’t, all right? Look, the guitar’s paid for, if you want to keep playing at it, 
jine. Ican’t and won't stop you. But the paid lessons have to stop. You still can’t 
play anything but sheet music, and only that in the Beginner level. I realize you 
love it, son—” 

“Tt’s not that big a deal, Dad, I just like it.” 

“Don't lie to me. I realize it means more than that. But that’s why I feel a need 
to try and make you see reason before you've invested years in this and then get 
Jrustrated.” 


I MIGHT HAVE STARTED OUT SOME FOLKLORIST PROFESSOR FROM OulO STATE, BUT 
I learned. | learned a bit more about mythology and the nature of the 
cosmic dance than I should. 

I learned when my father tried to explain that a boy who'd lost the 
tip of his left pinky finger because of a stupid accident playing with his 
cousin around the riding mower one summer wasn’t ever going to be 
able to fully achieve skill playing blues guitar. Never mind guys like Jerry 
Garcia or Slim Petestraw, who played with an entire middle finger gone 
and still could manage songs like “Baritone Through the Backyard” and 
“Sister Got a New Man.” It took me a long time to realize that the dis- 
ability was an excuse, not a reason. It wasn’t a finger. I could miss a whole 
hand and probably play something. It was the limb that I really needed that 
was missing—a limb not of cells and tendons, but of soul and touch and 
that inner ear that resonates to what spiritualists title a calling. 

I learned that you could be part of something in a_ peripheral 
sense ... but you would never be satisfied. Like the smell of water to a man 
in the desert, to be near wasn’t enough. I wanted to know it in my belly, 
not just some cold subject on magnetic tape archives and badly-written, 
piecemeal musician’s biographies. 


Got a black cat bone, I got a mojo hand 

I got the John the Conquer’r rool, gonna mess with you 
Now all the pretty women lead me by my hand 

Then the world gonna know 

I’m your hoochie coochie man 


Ir was 1929. 
Virginia was crying, screaming, and all he could do was sit in a corner 
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of the room and wonder what was wrong. 

This wasn’t supposed to be how it was. She was screaming like there 
was something made of iron and left too long on a fire, flaying her with 
flame down to the bone. 

The sheets, yellowed from washing and dust, were now maroon and 
black under where she lay, the topsheets thrown to the floor near his 
feet. Shapes like birds in flight and black suns stained the covers. Her 
face was a knotted, dark puzzle, trying to unwork itself from its agony. He 
could see the lift of her nightdress, to the place between her legs where it 
was always so good to be for a little while. The stains started from there, 
pooling out as a river’s silt delta. 

It was going bad. He didn’t know what to do. He’d soaked a washrag in 
water from the basin, but she’d only thrown it back at him. A watermark 
stained his shirt, to the right of his chest where it had struck. 

The room was hot. He couldn’t understand why at first, then realized it 
was her. Whatever was wrong was rolling off her in waves: a fever furnace. 

Something about the baby was all wrong. The screams and trembling 
were horrific to watch. Her hands alternately gripped the edges of the 
sheets, then her belly. Sheets, belly, then back to sheets, as if the hands 
were pets, at a loss as to what to do while the mistress screeched. 

Water, rags, begging, prayers... it didn’t matter. She was sick, the baby 
couldn’t wait, so he sat on the uneven-legged chair in the corner away 
from the bed, his hands on the sides of his head. Sweat plopped onto the 
floorboards from his forehead. Salt stung his eyes. He could smell his 
own dirty shirt plastered to his back. He could smell the illness, like yellow 
and wrine and rollen cheese. Something like the smell of an animal that’s 
already long gone, but hasn’t been buried. 

The heat... the ugly, shallow wash of it. He wanted to open the door, 
open the window, but was afraid what the neighbors and_ passers-by 
might think, hearing a woman screaming. Probably already were hearing 
it. Didn’t cave, that was all. 

All the world had fallen away. He was alone. God’s Heaven was going 
to be forever spent in a closed, hot room with her screaming. That face, 
that face that was so good for kissing, was now huffing and twisting, 
biting its lower lip until it bled down her chin. Pleading eyes. 


THERE’S A LOT OF BELIEVING THAT GOES ON IN THE MYTHS OF MODERN LIFE. 
People say they don’t believe in superstition even as they unconsciously 
take some of the salt they spilled on the diner table and toss it over the 
left shoulder. 

I dealt with it in American Folklore studies. People who don’t believe, 
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but are at some level programmed all the same to have faith in the black 
cat, the space under ladders, the fear and scratch of certain hopscotch 
patterns on the sidewalk. As they grow up, laziness and other matters 
take precedence over that “fear wiring” in their heads. 

But some of those legends don’t go away easily. 

I hadn’t realized until I got into those studies how much popular 
culture, its musicians in particular, contributed to that superstition 
programming. Stories about Devils at the Crossroads, about deals made 
in backroom gin joints, crying nights and wailing women...mixed up 
stories about who killed who and who fell in love with who else’s wife. 
Jim Morrison ain't dead, he’s livin’ in Paris with a bunch of poet groupies... Jimi 
Hendrix was buried upside-down... Paul McCartney died and an impostor took 
his place, you can hear it plain as day if you just play Revolution 9 backwards, 
man... 

I wondered if there wasn’t a place where it all comes true. As if every- 
thing at a single point could come true, if only you knew the junction 
point—the crossroads, if you like—where it all “went down.” 


Ir was 1936. 

He sat on the chair, uncomfortable. His shirt was clean but he didn’t 
feel clean inside. He had half a bottle of Royal Star whiskey in his belly, 
and barely a fist of change for a night’s bed after this session was done. 
He hoped Mr. Record Producer could really pay him today like prom- 
ised. He needed some money to pay back Johnny Shines for the gig in 
St. Louis. 

It was hot, despite it being November. He saw white skies like smears of 
fence paint across the cloudy horizon. A cold day outside—but he began 
to feel heat seep into his forehead. He just hoped he could keep from 
dripping on the strings once he got going. 

“Whenever you are ready, Mr. Johnson,” the voice from the hallway 
said. 

No pain. No pain but you got to play before it comes back again. Whisky and 
cryin’ ain't gonna keep it away for’ver. Maybe this can. Maybe. 

For a second, a thought. Virginia. 

She’d finally died after two days, a rotted child inside her. 

Today was the anniversary when she’d gone from earth to God. 

He tried to think of flowers in the wallpaper in front of him. The dingy 
wall with cracks in the ceiling plaster. White men in the hallways, playing 
with reels and buttons. 

He leaned back in the chair. Held up his fingers a second, then let 
them plump down on the strings, bringing forth a strong chord. 
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His lips cracked open. A numb throat sang words he’d been working 
on for the last three months. 


“And I feel so lonesome 

you hear me when I moan 

When I feel so lonesome 

You hear me when I moan 

Who been drivin’ my Terraplane 


? 


For you since I been gone...” 


Ir was 1997. 

I researched in my spare time, aside from theses and doctorate work. 
Traveled to Chicago and New Orleans, Houston and New York. I got 
myself so drunk in Tupelo once that I woke up the next day in a strange 
hotel bed in a room not listed under my name, with my wallet missing 
and a raffle ticket in one stale-smelling jacket pocket that gave me a 
chance to win concert tickets to a Buddy Guy Christmas concert that had 
sold out two years previously. 

I was lucky—not a lot of people had bothered to talk to these men and 
women, those that still lived. Much less respect them by asking for their 
stories. I was luckier still I didn’t get clubbed to death in some alleyway, 
as stupid and gawp-mouthed as I was acting at first, to find out the secret 
roads and mapworks I was looking for. 

I could piece together bits of it. Not easily—like trying to assemble a 
jigsaw that nobody has a guiding picture to go by, so they’ve just been 
improvising and outright discarding whole sections in favor of what they 
could best work in for themselves. 

Places. ‘Towns with names like the wordplay of a poetic idiot: Laughing 
Cross. Harper’s Lost. Sadtown. Mabel’s Door. 

Mississippi, Illinois, Texas... roads that supposedly left San Antonio 
and never reached anyplace human. A highway that started somewhere 
in Austin was supposed to end in Biloxi according to the Rand McNally 
maps... but nobody could tell me if you actually reached Biloxi going on 
that road. 

There were claimed to be other qualities to the evening and afternoon 
in those special places. Nights when all of Halloween and Christmas Eve 
were put to shame with devils walking the earth, singing private song. 

I tried to sort through the myth to the reality that bound them. I dis- 
covered little to distinguish the two. 

You could drive, but not too fast. You could walk, and that was better. 

Bring the offering of music with you. An instrument was good. Harmonica or 
Jew’s Harp, that was fine... but guitar, much better. 
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I spent two years, driving the Midwest and South, trying to find the 
place. Most turned out to be the same as the men and women who’d 
told me about them: liars and daydreams. I wasn’t close to the real thing 
I wanted all those years. 


Ir was 1938. 

“Here.” The man smiling at him had a set of dentures as bright as a 
horse’s grin. He didn’t like looking at it, but it was something he couldn’t 
deny smiling back at. The flask was set before him. 

“Kind of you, sir,” he said. 

The bartender’s ugly smile was insincere. “Payment for the house 
singin’,” he said, walking away. Only once, he looked back behind him to 
see if the flask had been uncapped yet. 

Fingers touched the flask. 

He would die, soon. He knew somehow that it was related to the flask 
in front of him. Nothing was wrong with him that he knew of. Except the 
pain... pain and songs that hadn’t gone away with Mr. Record Producer 
and his magical tin can. They still had meaning, through all the nights 
stewed on bourbon, sleeping with a bought woman in a juke joint’s 
rented room. 

The bartender’s lady was cute on him; he wondered if that wasn’t the 
reason for the fake smile on the man’s face. Probably. 

He tipped back the flask, already smelling the poison, unable to help 
himself... his throat, practiced in its craft, drank down whisky and strych- 
nine before he had time to really register the mistake. 

What's it matter now? He thought, finishing the long draught. 
Pain... maybe the songs'll stop when I do. 


I FOUND IT. 

From a scrap of interview with John Lee Hooker. From a biographical 
note or two on Charley Patton. There were hints in a song by “Slap Cat” 
Carson, in his single “The House Where God Done Slept.” I got blind- 
assed drunk another night (something which, when I lost my professor’s 
tenure at OSU for attendance and competence issues, I realized I was 
doing much more frequently than was healthy but a lot less frequently 
than achieved the soporific effect of amnesia and apathy so many drunks 
can manage at their worst) and managed to find a store that sold a press- 
ing of “Go Down to the Churchyard” by Barbecue Bob. 

Mostly, though, from a gut feeling I got, looking at the maps, closing 
my eyes. Letting my fingers search at random across red and blue lines, 
the stippled border markers. 
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I found the place. And I knew the time. 

I found it just off a crossroad. 

A house that’s never been lived in, never been torn down. A county map shows a 
gore—a wedge-shaped section of land to correct a surveyor mistake—with the prop- 
erty marked. Though damned if anybody in the three counties around can find a 


deed to show if the property’s ever belonged to anybody, or who built the house. 

A county road passes across its front door, though the road doesn't intersect with 
any of the three major towns the maps all show the road's supposed to connect to. 

You get there on foot. Took me the better part of a morning, parking 
in Paw’s Tuck and walking up the right road. Two rights and a left... then 
a lot of dirtpack and dry cornrows that look like there’ll never be a 
farmer to harvest them. 

Gray clapboard. Yellowed porch steps. The house could’ve been aban- 
doned yesterday, or a hundred years ago. 

I brought a bag and a guitar with me. 

The guitar is out of tune, bought for a hundred dollars at Sam Ash 
before I left home. The bag holds two sandwiches and a thermos of 
coffee, laced with Irish Cream. 

I have to wait for the hour before twilight starts collapsing in on the 
sky. 

The Blues Hour. 


HE WAS SICKLY, NO POINT IN LYING ABOUT IT. BASTARD BARTENDER PUT MOUSE 
poison in the whisky. 

Didn't matter, though. The songs were going away... the songs were 
quieting down. 

So were Virginia’s cries... everything was finally quieting down, letting 
him rest. 

He felt his stomach churn up acid into his throat. On the way out of 
town, he threw up by the side of the road. 

... dt was that hour of afternoon, just afler four but before six-thirty or so... when 
the light turned somber, a dim shade of blue. Before it gets dark and the sun starts 
falling off its perch into the night’s old water-well... 

...he felt a need to just get some fresh air,..take a walk. Let his guts 
stop burning for a moment. Maybe find some timothy and sourweed 
amongst the cornhusks... get the lady at the boarding house to make 
him a tea out of them, settle his nerves... 

Up ahead, a good half-mile or so, was a shimmer in the air. Like heat 
mirages over the road, but it was too cool and too late in the day for that. 
Not a shimmer that strong. Like watching water flicker under a finger’s 
touch, reflections distorting. 
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A place to go and just jaw to the crows and the beetles for a few minutes, then 
maybe head back to the boarding house room. To lay down and let all the songs 
stop completely. 

He set his step for the house, trying to ignore the gurgle and roll in 
his stomach. 


...T WAS Now. It was NEVER. 


I’M MORE SCARED THAN I CAN TELL YOU. 

Because it’s all true. 

Everything that was ever true, half-true, or outright lies-believed-to-be- 
true is standing there in front of me. 

Every myth, every legend, ever urban rumor about who killed who over 
what girl, who slept with who in what backroom, who drank what in what 
run-down motel. 

All the alcohol, the smoke, the reefer and the heartbreaks...all the 
happy times and Depression runs... all are rolled up like a tornado, like 
the world’s largest newspaper, and they’re about to whack me down, 
smash me into eternity like a fly on a kitchen countertop. And it’s smil- 
ing, he’s smiling at me, as if knowing I’m the fly. 

Robert Johnson is staring at me, smiling that faintly shy, sort of embar- 
rassed grin that he always had in the studio portraits. But despite that 
sun-and-shade smile, there’s a slightly sickened green-blue glimmer, at 
the edges of his eyes. 

It isn’t swampfire, though I wish it was. 

He’s wearing what they called a “dead man’s suit,” usually because it 
was either bought off an undertaker cheap or was all the formal attire 
that a poor man had to wear, even when he was buried. 

I know, without it being exposed, that there’s a mojo bag tucked 
against his belt, just inside the left fold of his worn and road-dusty suit 
jacket. 

I know that in the guitar case he just set down by his feet there’s a 
scratched old guitar, with raveled strings and a little bottle of cork-sealed 
Kentucky whiskey, half-drunk and mixed with strychnine rat-poison. 

As he grins, he reaches up with one hand to tuck back the fedora on 
his head. 

No, not a fedora. It’s a porkpie hat, the kind of flattened hobo arrange- 
ment, popular in the rails-riding set. 

At the same time, his other hand comes up, tucking back the jacket 
flap to put the hand on his hip. His eyes turn back to the road, away from 
me and looking down to the twilight horizon. 
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There is a small trio of red bloodstains on the pressed white of his 
starchless shirt, just above the breastbone to his right. Bullet wounds. 
Shots from an angry juke-joint owner, mad about his wife batting eyes 
at another man, the blues-man who’s come to town to play a couple of 
nights for beer and a bed to sleep in. 

The gods are not all good, not all benevolent. 

He smells of sweat and chicory. I can hear unoiled creaks in the leather 
of his cracked shoes. His skin in the sunlight is warm, varnished oak. His 
smile is infectious... 

...Uf not for that swampfire flicker every other glance. 

“It’s a long road,” he remarks. His voice, too, is perfect. A black man’s 
cadence, country but proud; a Mississippi Delta drawl where time is as 
muddled and mixed as the alluvial soil, fanning at the mouth of the 
river’s output. He speaks with the sort of calm, graveled voice you would 
hear from a Hollywood movie train conductor, or Sam in Casablanca. 

Numbly, I set my guitar down beside me, on the stoop. 

“Yes,” T remark. “Yes it isa long road.” 

“You fixin’ to walk it awhile?” Now the eyes are back on me, the gamin 
grin like something out of a caricature. “White-bread slice like your” 

This is Robert Johnson. 

This is Son House. 

This is Charley Patton, 

Stevie Ray Vaughan, 

Slow-Hands Horlicks. 

This is Muddy Waters and Koko Taylor and Susan Tedeschi. This is Janis 
Joplin and Barbecue Bob, Ted Hawkins and Keb Mo’... this is all of them and 
none... the final king, the God of the Blues. 

“T was thinking about it, yeah,” I answer. My feet have some feeling. 
The feeling is spikes, pins, and ice cubes. 

“Not everybody gets to the end of it, course,” he says. The green-blue 
is now like a magician’s coin trick—now you see il, now you won't. “And 
not everbody that makes it likes it there. You got here, but you know 
that gettin’ here ain’t but a step in the road—you fixin’ to go the whole 
county line to the end? You know how it goes from here?” 

“T know.” 

“Mebbe so,” Robert says. He inclines his head back, using his chin to 
point at me, 

“You got a light, boy?” 

Dimly, I shake my head. 

A hand-rolled cigarette, lumpen like a chicken bone, manifests from 
a pocket to his lax lips. “Gonna have to learn, you want to be travelin’ 
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down this road,” he grumbles around a mouth of tobacco. 

The cigarette is lit. 

I didn’t see a flame or a match. 

The smoke drifts up. The daylight is almost gone. We’re left with the 
ember afterglow, where the sun has burned the earth and night’s just 
now trying to cool off the ashes. There’s a pink-orange light to the hori- 
zon. I hear crickets going mad in the fields. 

“Bout what you figured?” 

"Yes; 

A nod, Pulling on the cigarette, smiling knowingly. 

“But not all, right?” 

I shake my head again. 

“Nothin’s all the way, but it can get a damn sight close.” The cigarette 
smoke is not sharp. It’s faint, dusty, the smell of camphor stored in an 
old attic trunk. Like the way things would smell if you could touch an old 
photograph and relive the scene shown. A telephone call from friends 
who are dead. 

His head nods to my deficient hand. “You tried the straight-a-lay way, 
*m T right?” 

I don’t answer. In reply, I simply hold the hand up, pinky out, its miss- 
ing upper half a declaration of disappointment. A father’s excuse to a 
son for a failure not able to be unmade. 

“Yuh,” another of those calm nods. “Can’t work a fas’ chord like that. 
But you could try slide. You tried slide?” 

“You didn’t,” I answer pointedly. “Not on your best songs, at any rate.” 

“Pfft.” Dismissive. “Ain’t no one or two ways to do it, whitebread. Slide 
or ’lectric, slow or country-fast. Do you compr’hend the whole thing of 
it? Is that what brought you out here? Some stupid thinkin’ that this is all 
*bout sharecropper sons and old pic’ters?” 

“N-no.” 

“Then whut-hell you think it was, ’en?” 

“I thought...” I frown, curling my wasted hand in on itself, letting 
it drop back to my lap. A knuckle clunks against my guitar’s body hol- 
lowly. 

“I thought it was about the song. About the road.” 

“Some of it. But there’s older than roads and songs, boy. Older than 
streetsigns or old whores dyin’ in alleys. You think God sang the first 
hymn about His broke-down heart?” 

“Maybe. Maybe that’s what it’s about,” I said. “Maybe it’s all about God 
trying to call back home His angels.” 

A shake of head, but smiling. 
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“You got the idea. But you ain’t yet close to the tune of it.” 

I manage to speak. 

“I was wondering if you would do me a favor...” 

“Favors and flavors, they in short supply.” He laughs at his bit of lyrical 
nonsense. The smile has a sardonic quality. The fashion of bitter men, 
too kind-hearted to know they’re poisoned. That greenish glint, emer- 
alds buried in river mud, flashes off his eyes at me. 

I know that I want to be something more than an archivist. 1... always wanted 
to be a part of the subject, not just the study. 

He reaches into his guitar case. I expect to see some manner of con- 
tract. A form. A pen or quill to prick my finger. 

But I’ve forgotten the legends. My knowledge is escaping me. 

He brings up a slide. A piece of poor aluminum piping, cut for his 
extraordinary middle finger on that left hand. It’s scratched, rough, 
but shines like a piece of silver polished in the clouds. For a breath, the 
sunset is reflected in it, then sky. Red, blue, oh god— 

well the blue light was my blues... and the red light was my mind... 

. god... 

“Hand it here, boy,” Robert says carefully, waving a hand at my guitar, 
while he slides the pipe length over the appropriate finger. “Lemme see 
if you got that thing in tune.” 

If you wait at a crossroads on a moonlit night, the Devil will come and tune 
your guitar, sealing the compact between the bluesman and Satan forever. And in 
the middle of the American World, in the secret place where the Mississippi River 
crosses with a forever creek, there are roads and places, the Special America, the 
original wellspring that taps into the dark between God and His Creations, that is 
sung in old twanged strings and croaking, hoarse whisky voices. 

He strums the G string, frowning with ironic mime. 

“A mite flat, ain't it?” 

The graceful hand leaves the neck, thumb and index finger reaching to tighten 
the string. 

There is a funereal stillness—a cricket makes a single protest, then goes silent 
like a child being scolded in a darkened movie theatre. 

T hear the string plunked, twanged. It’s a clear sound. Clear as spring water. 

Dwaaaannnnnnng. 

“Good. Now lessee on this one...” 

The I” string. 

And did the sky overhead seem that green-tinged earlier? I can’t recall. 

“That one seems good... I dunno...” 

There is another pause. 

Suddenly the fingers batter at the strings. I hear the voice cry out on it like dawn 
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breaking, Robert’s head tipping back to the sky: 


If I had possession 

over judgment day 

if I had possession 

over judgment day 

Lord, the little woman I’m lovin’ wouldn't 
have no right to pray.” 


The fingers can move with a ghost’s daring—at one point it seems as if there 
are more than five to a hand, moving along the strings, hitting them more than 
plucking. Forcing them to make a sound straight out of a hole gored deep inside 
the human experience. 

I can hear the katydids join in a short-lived chorus. 

Not even Johnny Shines could sound like that. 

He stops short, bringing his head down. The eyes bear on me once 
more. 

“I guess that sounds bout right. Though every man got his own sound 
on the matter.” Eyes squinted. “What’s today, man?” 

I stutter out a date. It could be the right one, maybe not. I’ve forgotten 
there is such a thing as a calendar. He nods, not refuting or accepting. 
It’s just an answer to a question. 

“Guess I’m hangin’ ’round here too much.” 


YOU WANT MORE, DON’T YOU, BOY? 

Yes. 

You want more than to be one of the bluesmen, you want to be THE bluesman, 
don't you? 

Yes. Yes, more than anything. 

Hard nights, long roads. Dusty streets, old women, loving girls. Angry hus- 
bands, poison whiskey, guns firing and fights breaking like hearts. You want all 
that? 

I can only force the will through my very thoughts, I have no head to 
nod emphatically, no voice to cry out with my urgency anymore. 

Yes. Yes I want more than to be one, I want to be THE one. 

There will never be another Robert Johnson, you know that, boy? Just like there 
can't be no second Flood and no third World War. Things just can’t happen 
again, no matter how bad we pray and no matter how good we be, ain't that right 
boy? 

What? 

There will never be another Robert Johnson. There will never be another Son 
House. Not another Willie Brown and certainly no more Stevie Rays. Most are 
just shadows of a greater idea, a greater god. Boy, you followin’ on this? 
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Yes! 

Then you know that I can’t make you a new child, I can’t make you no new 
Robert, no new Muddy. You want to be THE bluesman, the one before all others, 
the one above all, there’s only one of those, and the seat’s already warm, there. You 
can't be a god... but maybe you can ride on His skin. Hell, you ain't the first. 

What? 

You want to be a bluesman? THE bluesman? 

Yes! Again, yes! 

But you accept that there won't be more than one? 


Yes! 


I FEEL SOMETHING LIKE A LENGTH OF PURE NIGHT, SMILING. 
Then we have an understandin’. We are, as you might say, in tune. 


I AM STANDING AT THE CROSSROADS. I AM GOLD BECAUSE IT IS MIDNIGHT, WITH A 
moon as fat and clear as a homely girl’s sad complexion. 

The Devil made his deal. I let him tune my guitar, I let him tune me. 

I am on a wave, on a crest. 


I SMELL TALL GRASS, DRY AS A SUMMER NIGHT, 

Done. 

I look down. 

I’m wearing a dead man’s suit, in every true definition of the term. 

I have fingers, long and suited well to those chronal shifts on a long 
slide motion. Just made for a guitar neck. A lady-lover in pearl and wood 
varnish. Steel strings and low voices. 

Next to my feet is that beat-up guitar case, and inside there is just a 
guitar... 


... why did I come out here? 

I wanted something. 

Now all I wanna is to go t’ sleep. 

Sleep, then mebbe go an’ meet up with Sonny an’ show him somethin’ 
I’ve been thinkin’ about. Somethin’ about a good boogie riff or two. 

Passin’ strange, me bein’ out here with no car and no liquor. 

Somehow my porkpie fell from my head. 

I pop it back on my head, an’ I grin. 

I feel good. 

Don’t know why. 

Just somethin’ about a warm night and a cold back. 

I snap my fingers. My hand feels funny, in the pinky—like I sat on it n’ 
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let it go ’sleep on me. But it’s all right. I can still hold a slide, ’f 1 needed 
to. 

There’s a dog, barkin’ hellish-awful way off, like somethin’ bit it. 

Try lo flag a ride. It fits. Yeah. I better go. Got to try an’ flag a ride, try to 
get home. Got some things to try out. 

A wind blows ’cross the grass, and ways off, it sounds like it’s blowin’ 
real hard through a treestump. Like a dog’s howl. Can’t you hear it? 

Guess it’s "bout time for me to get goin’. 

But it’s been nice talkin’ to y'all. % 
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The Madhouse 


Christian McPherson 


pardone 


an impossible Escher cube 

crawling with powerful serpents 

and the shadows of historical figures: 
this is the mind of the madman 


what’s that? 


to see people as flesh machines 

running on fumes of dopamine 

and the electric speed of firing dendrites 
is to see monsters 


who said that? 


cigarette smoke 

and chemical sweat 

and shuffling slippers 

and drooling is all around 


what is he saying about me? 


welcome to the radio waves 
projected from humming lights 
that few know about 

and even less understand 


STOP WHISPERING! 


pi, the Goldberg variations 
Wittgenstein, Freud, Jesus 
Peter Fonda, and Elvis 
corkscrew down the cortex 


pardon? 

sorry, I wasn’t speaking to you 
the shadows move in 

and you clutch your coffee cup 
I take the elevator out of here 


you contemplate the window. * 


Christian McPherson 
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“Are you a Christian, Cooper?” 
“Depends, sir,” he replied. “What's it 
pay?” 


The Art of Dying Well 


Wes Smiderle 


COOPER HANDED OUT THE SHOVELS AND TOLD HIS EMPLOYEES 
to start digging. While they toiled in the dirt, he stuffed a pinch of 
tobacco into the bowl of his pipe and paced a tight circle, breathing in 
the smell of crisp night air and rich, overturned soil. The sky was clear, 
lit by thousands of stars and one swollen, gibbous moon. Cooper was 
unconcerned with the brightness of the evening. The hour was late. The 
sexton had already been paid off. There wasn’t a soul around. The old 
man leaned against a broken tombstone and slurped lazily on his pipe. 

“You ladies ain’t done yet?” he said with a grin. 

“Get stuffed,” Finch growled. His broad, swarthy face was already cov- 
ered in sweat. 

Locksley, however, did not respond. Cooper had noticed that the gaunt 
young man never said more than was necessary whenever they went out 
to gather a new crop. He was always quiet and sullen, never reacting to 
Cooper’s teasing or Finch’s grumbling and complaining. 

Cooper privately conceded that, tonight of all nights, Locksley had 


good reason to remain silent. Fetching a new load with the cart already 
half-filled was unwise. Cooper knew this, but increasing profits meant 
taking some risks. Finch mumbled curses and Locksley pouted like a 
child, but both knew better than to argue with him. Cooper was mad 
for coin. 

All concerns over going out with half a load had lessened when they'd 
arrived at St. Germain’s earlier that night. Saint Gee’s, as Cooper called 
it, was a small parish tucked in the quiet, mud-drenched neighborhood 
of Lambeth, on the outskirts of London. Plague and cholera had been 
sweeping through the area every autumn for the past several years, leav- 
ing a new crop of headstones to sprout up in their wake. In his more 
cheerful moods, Cooper called Saint Gee’s a “garden of fresh cadavers.” 

They'd parked the coal cart in a dark corner at the north end of the 
churchyard beside a towering ash with thick limbs and a shadowy canvas 
of leaves. Cooper performed his usual march down the rows of graves, 
identifying the fresh ones with a rough stroke of chalk. He’d found six 
altogether, although he suspected there were more he’d missed. He 
returned to fetch the spades, pole, rope and hook from the cart. Finch 
was urinating on a limestone marker while Locksley stood in the shadows 
of the ash. Cooper knew he was murmuring a quick prayer. He’d caught 
the boy doing the same thing before earlier excursions. 

“One stillborn, a drowning, a cholera victim and a few poachers caught 
in King William’s wood,” he announced. 

They had started with the cholera victim. As always, Cooper told Lock- 
sley to read the epitaph aloud. He had originally devised the ritual to 
help harden Locksley’s nerves to the task at hand. Judging by the boy’s 
mournful expression, the ritual wasn’t working and there was likely no 
practical reason to continue with it, but having someone on the team 
who could read was a novelty for Cooper. He found he’d grown accus- 
tomed to hearing the details of each fresh death. 

“ ‘Albert Hosier. Born 1793, died 1832,’ ” Locksley pronounced, 
speaking in a flat voice like a child called upon to read scripture aloud 
in Sunday school. “ ‘After thirty years of feeble labours in the northern 
mines followed by years of tiresome sickness, he has at last been dis- 
missed to rest.’ ” 

He and Finch had started digging. Long minutes had passed since 
then and still they were scooping up dirt by the shovel-full. Cooper was 
a little perplexed at the pair’s tremendous exertions. The grave was very 
fresh. They were heaving dirt as easily as if they were shoveling water. 
They should have touched wood by now. 

“What’s the problem?” Cooper asked, more serious than his earlier 
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teasing. 
“°’s bloody deep,” Finch replied, between gasps. “Deeper ’n usual.” 

Cooper stepped away from the grave and muttered a series of elabo- 
rate curses. Deeper graves. A sure sign that the locals knew what was 
transpiring while they slept and were trying to guard against it. 

All activity stopped suddenly when, somewhere nearby, a cock crowed 
at the full moon. The hoarse, rattling cry at this hour was an unnerving 
omen. Cooper knew better than to draw more attention to it than nec- 
essary. He told Finch and Locksley to resume their digging. The hole 
grew deeper. Cooper waited with nervous anticipation and was finally 
rewarded with a dull knock of wood. 

“Got it,” Finch announced. He straightened up, tossed the spade aside 
and gestured to Locksley. “Gimme the pole, ya frig prig.” 

The young man grabbed the pole—shod at one end with an iron 
and handed it over to Finch. He clutched the wooden shaft with 
his two massive hands and slammed it down into the hole, striking the 


wedge 


exposed wood with a loud cracking sound. He did this twice more before 
finally smashing a hole through the coffin’s shabbily constructed lid. 

A vile odor wafted up from the grave, slicing through the fresh, autum- 
nal air. 

Cooper saw Locksley’s expression grow even more despairing than 
normal. He struck the young man on the shoulder. 

“C’mon then, lad. Your turn.” 

With some hesitation, Locksley picked up the rope and hook, and then 
kneeled in an awkward pose between the open grave and the headstone. 
He lowered the hook down into the hole and into the coffin itself. He 
dangled the rope like a fishing line, hoping the rusty hook would catch 
against something. A collarbone usually, or sometimes the soft hollow at 
the back of the head, right above the neck. Locksley was normally quite 
adept at fishing for cadavers, but now he jangled the hook up and down 
repeatedly with no success. 

“What’s the trouble, Locksley?” Cooper snapped. “Need some hair 
round the hole?” 

Finch cackled, but Locksley refused to respond. He didn’t need to. 
Cooper knew damn well what the problem was. The young man felt he 
didn’t belong here. He was a learned gentleman. He had manners. He 
could read. He belonged in his precious college, with all his upper class 
chums. Read his books. Munch biscuits and tea. Make jokes about the 
help. 

Cooper stepped over to the open grave and leaned down close, speak- 
ing directly into Locksley’s ear. 
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“You think you’re better than this, don’t you boy?” he hissed. “Well, 
you had your chance in the limelight and you frigged it up. Now yer’ with 
us. Now yer’ mine. So do as yer’ bloody told or I'll tell a tale and you'll 
find out there’s lower vermin in Manchester Prison than Finchy and me, 
I promise you.” 

Locksley’s back stiffened, but he did not look directly at Cooper. He 
listened to the threat and obediently lowered the line once more, then 
pulled—the hook caught. He had the cadaver. 

Locksley hauled up the line. He and Finch both recoiled as the vile 
odor became overpowering. Cooper barely noticed. He scampered over 
to the body in an instant, unraveling the winding sheet to assess the 
corpse’s potential value. After a quick examination, he sighed. 

“Ten guineas at Hawksmoor’s, if we’re lucky,” he said and glanced up 
at Finch and Locksley. “Let’s hope we find better than this.” 

The trio was about to move on to the next marked grave when Finch 
halted them with a sudden, frantic wave of his muscular arm. He 
crouched next to the headstone and cast a wild gaze around the church- 
yard. 

“I hear something—singing. A choir or something...” 

“The neighborhood watch?” asked Cooper in a whisper. “Or your 
bloody imagination more like likely.” 

They crouched in the shadows while Finch did a quick run around the 
rows of headstones. He found nothing. The churchyard was empty. The 
Lambeth streets were barren. 

“Not a Christian soul about,” he admitted on his return. 

Cooper snickered. “Every grain of dirt that flies in the air in this place 
contains bits of Christian souls.” 

They started work on the next fresh grave. There was only a crude 
clay brick to serve as a headstone and there was no epitaph. Finch and 
Locksley recovered the cadaver with ease. Deep grooves around the neck 
suggested this had been one of the poachers, hanged for his crime. 

The third grave contained the body of a drowned man. 

““He hath made everything beautiful in his time,’” Locksley recited. 

The cadaver was bloated and worm-ridden. Cooper told Finch to pack 
it in the cart anyway. 

Locksley balked at the fourth grave. He refused to even read the 
epitaph until Cooper threatened to have Finch wale the flesh from his 
bones. 

“‘Astrid Erikssen with daughter Olga,’” Locksley recited, his voice 
hoarse. ““Their bodies are buried in peace, but their name liveth for 
evermore.’” 
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Despite further threats from Cooper, and a few rough smacks from 
Finch, Locksley flatly refused to start digging until he was allowed to 
whisper a few lines from a small, tattered book that he carried around in 
his shirt pocket. Cooper grudgingly allowed it. 

Locksley held the volume high and, reading the pages from the light 
of the moon, he began speaking in a language that Cooper did not 
recognize. After a few minutes of arcane recitation, the former student 
placed the slim tome back in an inner pocket of his shirt. When Cooper 
demanded an explanation, he replied it was a book of prayers handed 
down him from his grandmother when he was a child. 

“It’s called the Ars Moriendi,” Locksley said. “It’s a handbook. A set of 
rules necessary for any pious Christian.” 

Finch snickered. Cooper pointed to the fresh grave. 

“Dig,” he said. 

Cooper expected this coffin—containing a mother and child—to be 
buried even deeper than the first and, if the locals really were aware 
of what was going on, possibly even caged for security. Instead the box 
was unusually shallow and very shabby. It seemed to be constructed of 
weather-beaten ship planks lashed together with wire and second-hand 
nails. 

Locksley smashed the top and recovered the corpses in mere seconds. 
He unwrapped the winding sheet himself, revealing the stricken features 
of a young woman. Her skin looked as pristine as cold marble. Her eyes 
were sunken, but her facial expression remained frozen in an expression 
of despair. Her child, barely the size of a puppy, was bundled tightly to 
her bosom. 

Cooper slapped Locksley aside and examined the prize himself. His 
eyes gleamed in the moonlight as he pried the small body from its moth- 
er’s arms. The child could not have been older than a week or so at time 
of death. Delicate as porcelain. 

“This’ll fetch us some coin,” Cooper murmured. “Hawksmoor’s will 
pay handsome for this one... Makes the whole trip worthwhile.” 

He re-wrapped the body and told Finch to carry it over to the coal cart. 
While they waited for his return, the old man leaned on the headstone 
and lit his pipe. He exhaled a thick stream of smoke and gave a con- 
tented sigh. 

“A good night,” he said. “It’s been a good night. Don’t ya think, Lock- 
sley?” 

A shiver seemed to pass through the young man as he stared vacantly 
into the now-empty grave. 

“Sir, don’t you ever feel... uncertain about this?” he asked. “About 
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what we’re doing?” 

The old man snorted. “Sweet Jesus, not this again...” 

“But the morality of what we do... Can you truly say you never consider 
it? I mean, common decency would dictate—” 

Cooper grabbed Locksley by his shirt and pulled him close enough so 
that his foul breath washed over him in a wave of tobacco, rotten eggs 
and rancid whiskey. 

“You are lecturing me about common decency?” he sneered. 

Locksley looked away and lapsed into silence. 

Long minutes passed. Finch still had not returned. Cooper began 
pacing. 

“Lost time is lost money,” he whispered, over and over. Like a prayer. 

Finally, when the wiry old man felt he was about to erupt with rage and 
frustration, he waved at Locksley and they both trudged back to the coal 
cart to fetch Finch. 

When they drew near, Cooper swore. The cordwood that had been 
used to cover the bodies in the cart was now scattered in broken pieces 
on the ground. The two horses were splayed out on the ground, quite 
dead. 

They found Finch crouched in the shadows of the elm. His eyes were 
wide and pleading. The look of panic put a chill through Cooper, who 
had once watched the burly man nonchalantly draw a nine-inch pine 
splinter out from the palm of his hand without even pausing in conversa- 
tion. He had never imagined Finch could ever look so frightened, like a 
helpless child. 

“Listen, Cooper,” Finch sputtered, lips twitching as he struggled to 
maintain control over his words. “Listen. | seen—demons. They attacked 
me. Sacked the bloody cart and stole the bloody—all the bodies. Demons 
dressed as... as children. Charcoal skin with eyes made of—of red steam. 
They—they tried to touch me. Their eyes... Christ preserve us. Christ.” 

He buried his face in his arms, as though dunking his head deeper 
into despair. Cooper placed a hand on Finch’s shoulder to steady him, 
but quickly recoiled—the man was as cold as the bodies they had been 
snatching. 

Locksley leaned close and placed his fingers along Finch’s thick neck. 
He looked at Cooper and shook his head. 

“Into your hands, Lord, I commend this spirit,” he whispered. 

Finch was dead. 


COoPER FIRST TUMBLED ONTO BODY SNATCHING SOME TEN YEARS AGO, BACK 
when he was earning twelve pence a month mopping up blood, flesh 
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and stringy chunks of gristle from the theatre floors of Hawksmoor’s 
Company of Anatomists and Surgeons, a teaching hospital that 
specialized in anatomy, dissection and surgery. 

He had been scraping the crusted remains of a dissected bladder from 
the cold marble floor tile late one evening when a stringy shadow fell 
across the theatre doorway. Cooper recognized the man immediately 
as Nicholas Stretch, a minor baronet and one of Hawksmoor’s senior 
surgeons. 

Company gossip indicated Stretch was also its most incompetent 
cutter. Most hospitals were already seen as wretched charnel houses. 
Hawksmoor was an especially notorious institution, A visit within its walls 
was more likely to precipitate death rather than preserve life. Cooper 
had been nearby during enough operations to know this reputation was 
justified. 

Hawksmoor’s services did not range much beyond basic amputations 
and the occasional removal—or attempted removal—of infected organs. 
Stretch was infamous in London’s medical community for a sixteen-hour 
struggle to remove a bladder stone—an operation that was not supposed 
to last longer than six minutes. 

The hapless patient, conscious and bound to a wooden table with 
leather straps, bled throughout the procedure. After spending the first 
several hours protesting loudly that he was, in fact, quite comfortable 
with the stone where it was, the doomed man lapsed into silent resigna- 
tion and eventually died from exhaustion. 

Most other surgeons would have been kept well clear of the operat- 
ing table after that, but Stretch was the nephew of a powerful member 
of Parliament and was therefore able to command profound respect 
despite his equally profound incompetence. Defying Stretch would have 
cost any of the other surgeons their career. 

The man also served as major domo for Benjamin Hawksmoor, the 
head of the college and a mysterious figure renowned for his medical 
and scientific knowledge. The man almost never left his office because 
ofa rumored “skin condition.” 

Cooper, knowing all of this, broke into a sweat when Stretch came walk- 
ing into the dimly lit theatre. He looked harried and was still dressed in 
stained teaching attire—all collars and cuffs, though both were streaked 
with scarlet stains. 

“Listen you,” he snapped, his voice a nasal, upper class whine. “Benja- 
min Hawksmoor. The man who runs this college. You know of him?” 

“Yes, yer Lordship,” Cooper replied. 

“Well he’s coming here. To speak to you. This very instant. Under- 
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stand?” 

Cooper understood, but was too astonished to reply. Stretch rushed 
around the theatre, dousing all the paraffin lamps until the only light in 
the room emanated from the glow of the doorway and a faint trickling of 
stars peering down through the skylight. The surgeon cast a final glance 
at Cooper and left. 

Seconds later, a broad, indistinct shadow strolled into the theatre. 
Cooper couldn’t make out his face, but saw the man clutched a long- 
stemmed, beech wood pipe. Each puff released a pleasant, Alpine- 
scented waft of rich gray smoke. Cooper envied the man his fine pipe. It 
implied wealth, success, class. 

“Evening,” Hawksmoor murmured. 

Cooper nodded, though the man’s face remained a murky shadow. He 
continued scrubbing the floor, stealing furtive glances at Hawksmoor, 
who gazed upwards and studied the night stars through the skylight 
while taking crisp puffs from his pipe. 

After a time, he began speaking. His rich, baritone murmur seemed to 
fill the room with the firm, genteel presence of his pipe-smoke. 

“The Church abhors the spilling of blood, regardless of the reason.” 

There was a lengthy pause. Cooper knew better than to try filling the 
silence. 

“The Church brooks no debate on this matter,” he continued. “No 
good Christian may draw blood, no matter what the cause. Whether it’s 
cutting a throat in a darkened alley for a few coins, or a bloodletting 
undertaken to save a man’s life. Shedding blood is a sin.” 

Cooper squinted. From his vantage point, the college headmaster 
appeared to be a well-dressed, muscular smoke-breathing shadow speak- 
ing to no one in particular. He could have been holding a conversation 
with the clay anatomical models lined up along the back shelf. 

“Its puzzling, truly puzzling,” said Hawksmoor. “Despite the progress 
of two hundred years—despite the work of Andreas Vesalius, William 
Harvey and the onward march of intellect and the scientific machine— 
we have actually done very little to check the cruel and dangerous follies 
of widespread superstition. Don’t you agree?” 

The question startled Cooper, who was still on his knees with dried bits 
of bladder under his fingernails. 

“Yessir,” he finally replied. He was lying. 

“You know, Harvey once dissected his own father and sister post- 
mortem. Sliced them open and pulled their bodies apart like they were 
cattle. Does that shock you?” 

“No sir,” Cooper replied. That was true. Very little shocked Cooper. 
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“Do you like your work here?” 

“Yessir.” 

“You like coin too, I'll wager.” 

Cooper nodded. 

“I’ve watched you work,” Hawksmoor said. “I see what goes on here at 
my school. I’ve seen your thieving. I spied you selling a Liston’s knife out 
the back door last month.” 

Cooper leapt to his feet. “Yer Lordship, I—” 

Hawksmoor raised one thick, shadowy arm. “I’m no lord. Settle down 
now. I won’t send you to the scaffold. Though I could.” 

Cooper waited. 

“There is no shame in working hard, liking coin and maintaining a 
flexible morality. Emotional callousness can also be a good thing... I 
always communicate to my students that surgery is an art requiring a 
healthy degree of necessary inhumanity.” 

Cooper was rapt with attention, still unsure whether he was about to 
be arrested, or receive a chance to acquire the wealth for which he had 
always thirsted. 

“Which brings us back to the Church. Now there is an organiza- 
tion that presents an endless chain of obstacles, all of which delay the 
anatomist’s work. Their opinions on the use of the human cadaver, in 
particular, are quite restrictive.” 

The headmaster began pacing leisurely across the theatre. 

“Are you a Christian, Cooper?” 

“Depends, sir,” he replied. “What’s it pay?” 

The silhouette of Hawksmoor’s bony head moved down in a sharp 
nod. The answer pleased him. 

“I have work for you,” he declared. “A job involving a fair degree of 
necessary inhumanity.” 

A bargain was struck and that night Cooper became, in Hawksmoor’s 
words, “a scofflaw in the service of science.” He prowled churchyards, pil- 
laged fresh graves and returned to the college under cover of darkness 
with a cartload of fresh cadavers for students and surgeons to practice 
their wares. The surgeon Stretch accepted the deliveries, though he 
really did little except complain about the unremarkable quality of the 
merchandise and hand over a sack of coins once a fortnight. Sometimes 
it seemed he did far more of the former than the latter. 

Cooper had not spoken with Hawksmoor since then. After a few years, 
Stretch was named the chair of a Royal select committee appointed “to 
discuss the mechanical aspects of a modern medical education.” He now 
rarely performed surgery of any kind. His primary job was to find as 
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many resources for medical experiments and student dissections as pos- 
sible. All in the name of science. 
Cooper’s workload and rate of payment increased accordingly. 


WITH THE HORSES DEAD, COOPER AND LOCKSLEY WERE FORCED TO DRAG THE COAL 
cart all the way back themselves. It took hours to finish the long march. 
A faint sliver of pale, pre-dawn light cut through the sky when they finally 
entered London. 

Cooper could sense prying eyes examining him and his cart. The only 
cadaver left in the cart was Finch’s, but he still did not feel safe from 
discovery until they crossed London Bridge and marched into the fetid 
depths of the city’s Southwark district, where Hawksmoor’s private col- 
lege was located. 

The entire neighborhood of Southwark was a dilapidated jigsaw com- 
posed of seedy bars, theatres, cockfighting rings and a chain of brothels 
that made no effort whatsoever to conceal the bawdiness of their trade. 
The air itself was a rank, soupy mixture of raw meat, spilled alcohol and 
reeking fumes rising above open, overflowing sewer grates and settling 
across the cobblestone roads in a thick, mustard-colored fog. Cooper 
loved Southwark. The place allowed few illusions about the realities of 
human existence. 

Cooper returned the coal cart to his stables, a few blocks east of 
Hawksmoor’s, and then he told Locksley to go home and get some 
sleep. 

“What about Finch?” he asked. 

“T’ll take care of him.” 

Hawksmoor’s would still be closed at this early hour, so Cooper 
wrapped Finch’s corpse in a horse blanket and stuffed him behind a hay 
bale. Later that day, he would try selling the poor man to the college in 
an attempt to get back what lost money he could from this entire esca- 
pade. 

Cooper put no stock in Finch’s final ravings of monstrous demons 
in child form. Those cadavers—the source of his business—had been 
stolen by mortal men. Rival body snatchers, most likely. The only ques- 
tion was how they had known where Cooper would be. The most likely 
answer was that he was being played. 

He spent the day visiting his usual Southwark haunts, hoping to 
soak up ale and some useful gossip. He spoke to several rival snatchers 
and posed innocuous questions to determine how business was going. 
Everyone offered up the usual complaints, but no one had any stories 
of demons or bandit children pilfering their wares. By sunset, Cooper 
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decided the only reliable way to find out for sure was to confront Mister 
Benjamin bloody Hawksmoor himself. 

First he returned to his stables in order to recover Finch’s body so he 
could sell it to the surgeon Nicholas Stretch. 

The body was gone. 

Cooper burst from the stables and marched west to the college, now 
convinced that Hawksmoor himself was winding him up for God only 
knew what purpose. 

Hawksmoor’s Company of Anatomists and Surgeons was located in a 
tall, narrow building in Southwark with gambrel roofs and peaked gables. 
The imposing structure served as college and a hospital, and enjoyed 
peak capacity during summer months when all the Royal hospitals were 
closed. The surgeons of Hawksmoor’s performed mostly amputations or 
simple organ removal. The local populace saw the college as a warehouse 
of pain and suffering, with death the overwhelmingly probable result. 
There were also more sinister, and widespread, rumors about the sources 
of the college’s dissection classes. The place had been viewed with suspi- 
cion since the moment the first bricks were laid down. 

Cooper always made a point to enter the school by the front door 
instead of slipping in through the back, which was the routine he’d 
arranged with Nicholas Stretch years ago. As he approached, he was 
astounded to see Locksley lingering just outside the main gates. When 
he demanded an explanation, Locksley was evasive at first and finally 
insisted that the shame and spiritual torment was too much. He declared 
himself permanently removed from the body-snatching business. 

“We’re perpetrating a great evil, something which goes much deeper 
than us,” he said. “This social system where men of science feast on the 
poor and the dead is a hideous crime. I fear... 1 fear a specter is haunt- 
ing England.” 

Cooper laughed. “You’re part of that system, ya snot-nosed brat,” he 
said. “You’ve feasted on the poor and the dead on at least one occasion, 
haven’t ya?” 

He could see the memory of their first meeting flash before Locksley’s 
eyes yet again. No doubt the entire incident tormented him daily. It had 
happened late one night many months ago in one of the more neglected 
laboratories at Hawksmoor’s. Cooper was in the process of leaving the 
empty college after a late-night haggle with Stretch over the sale-price for 
a half-dozen dead convicts he had pilfered from the yard of Manchester 
Prison. For Cooper, leaving Hawksmoor’s at night was always a lengthy 
process. He would tend to linger around the empty school, meander- 
ing into closets and rooms and hoping to pick up valuable scientific or 
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anatomical trinkets he might sell later. Instead of a trinket, he found 
Locksley. 

He uncovered much of the details later, but they were trivial next to 
the act itself. Like many fresh-faced young students, Locksley had little 
experience in the outside world, and no experience whatsoever with 
women in the Biblical sense. When a beautiful woman froze to death in a 
dark alley somewhere in greater London, her body soon crossed the dis- 
section table of the impressionable young Locksley. He so admired her 
beauty, he couldn’t bear to ruin it with a cut or a tear. In fact he became 
so mesmerized, he smuggled her to one of the college’s laboratories and 
had stored her in a glass coffin filled with spirits and other preserva- 
tives. Locksley would spend his free moments gazing on her beauty, but 
his attentions invariably became rather physical. Cooper happened to 
walk in on the boy during one of his grisly rendez-vous. In exchange 
for his silence, he received Locksley’s services as a body-snatcher free of 
charge. 

“I guess some students are a litthke more devoted to their craft than 
others, eh?” Cooper said, his hairy eyebrows wriggling in a lascivious 
leer. 

Locksley’s complexion reddened with shame, but he refused to be 
cowed by the remark. 

“So the fate of a human soul mean nothing to your” he asked. 

Cooper restrained his urge to thrash the youth to within an inch of his 
life. Instead, he recited a story back from his days when he cleaned the 
classrooms and operating theatres of Hawksmoor’s. 

He was sweeping up dust in the back of a classroom one afternoon . 
The course—Dissection of the Human Form—was running late, and Cooper 
found himself privy to a scholarly debate. Some of the youths present, 
and the professor, were engaged in a discussion over the human soul’s 
possible relationship to its modest physical form. The students argued 
the soul was an inherent part of the body while the professor insisted this 
was nonsense. 

When one of the students suggested, quite humbly, that science was 
still unable to determine where the body ended and the soul began, the 
professor’s retort was swift. He reached beneath his desk and pulled out 
a thick wooden cudgel. He cupped one end of the cudgel in his rough, 
raw hand. Casting a withering glare at the student, he strode over to a 
nearby corpse—yellowed, naked and laid face-first on a nearby wooden 
slab. Without a moment’s hesitation, the professor brought the cudgel 
down hard on the back of the cadaver’s naked skull. The impact sent rot- 
ting flesh, bone and rancid gray matter spattering across the first three 
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rows of horrified students. 

“Does this moldering, undignified mess look like a suitable throne for 
something as glorious as a soul?” he asked. 

There had been no further argument. 


LOCKSLEY, HOWEVER, DID NOT APPEAR CONVINCED. IN FACT, TO COOPER’S DISMAY, 
the story seemed to have re-invigorated his cause. 

“This cycle of filth, butchery and sin must end,” he said. 

He turned towards the street and began addressing the unwashed 
hordes of passers-by. 

“People of London—do you know what evil deeds take place in this 
supposed house of healing?” he shouted, gesturing at Hawksmoor’s. “Do 
you know what acts of darkness takes place here in Apollo’s name? No 
one is safe—not even in their graves!” 

Cooper latched onto his arm and hissed. “Chrissakes, what’re ye 
doin’?” 

Locksley shook himself free of the old man’s grip. He pulled a musty 
sheaf of papers from one pocket and began waving them above his 
head. 

“Pm doing what’s right,” he replied, still shouting. “I am confessing 
the sins of the entire medical establishment to its victims—in the name 
of common decency!” 

Several people had paused to listen now. In an effort to shut Locksley 
up, or at least distract him, Cooper asked him what was written on the 
decaying sheets of paper. 

“My book of prayers. The Ars Moriendi,” he replied, his voice shaking. 
“The Art of Dying Well.” 


CooPER ABANDONED LOCKSLEY TO HIS RAVINGS* AND CONTINUED ON INTO. THE 
college. He found Stretch in the front hall, confronted the man and 
demanded to speak to Benjamin Hawksmoor. Cooper was surprised 
when Stretch replied with a thin, easy smile, his eyes twinkling. 

“You're making this all rather easy for him, aren’t you?” 

“Eh?” 

The surgeon didn’t explain. Instead, he escorted Cooper up a com- 
plex path of winding stairs to a rickety ladder located near what must 
have been the very top of the college. Stretch gestured up the ladder. 

“I leave you to him then,” he said smoothly, and descended back into 
the lower floors without another word. 

Cooper climbed the ladder and emerged in a narrow and humid attic 
chamber shaped like an elongated rectangle. The ceiling was low and 
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lined in thick, lead plate. The air was wet and heavy, clinging to his skin 
like a film. He was baffled by what appeared to be small piles of reddish 
clay scattered around the room. 

Dozens of stubby, odd-looking candles lit the attic with a murky orange 
light, tossing serpentine shadows against the ceiling. The gray air was 
thick with smoke, dust and other particles. The stench of putrefying 


matter was almost overpowering—even to Cooper. 

To his right there was a single window no bigger than his fist and cov- 
ered by a wooden blind coated with dust. To his left there was a sturdy 
table covered in a half dozen dead bodies, each draped with sackcloth. 
At the far end of the room, a broad, familiar shape sat unmoving at a 
great oak desk. 

Cooper hesitated only a moment before approaching the desk. 

At first the sight was not unlike many corpses he had witnessed, and 
handled, during his many years as a body snatcher. He had examined 
countless corpses—men, women, children—in various horrible and 
degrading states of decomposition. 

Benjamin Hawksmoor and his “skin condition” were much worse. 

He had to take many steps inside the room before he could get a 
clear look at Hawksmoor, who sat ramrod straight and completely still. 
The man was bathed in candlelight. His face was turned to one side. As 
Cooper drew near, he saw the man appeared to be examining a tattered 
sheaf of documents that reminded him of Locksley’s ragged prayer book 
and the determined gleam in the young man’s eyes. 

The Art of Dying Well. 

Cooper stepped closer. 

His immediate assumption was that this was some perverse hoax 
perpetrated by the college’s notoriously malicious student body. Plac- 
ing a suited corpse in a leather chair and then posing the lifeless body 
to mimic some gentlemanly activity certainly wouldn’t even be close to 
the more vile pranks Cooper had heard (and seen) perpetrated in an 
anatomist’s college. Perhaps Stretch had put the pompous, snot-faced 
weasels up to the deed himself. 

The skin of the man behind the desk was smooth and at first appeared 
to be black as pitch. A nearby candle sparked and flickered revealing the 
complexion was actually a deep shade of green, wet and glistening like 
that of a large, somnolent bullfrog. The face was puffy. The fingers thick 
like rotten sausages. 

Cooper was convinced he was seeing a corpse that had possibly been 
stuffed to give it semblance of life. He was about to turn and leave when 
that bare, flesh-covered skull looked up from its papers and blinked. 
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“We meet once more, Cooper.” 

His stomach felt as though it had dropped down to the floor. For a 
moment, it seemed all of creation—the skies, and the stars, and the fir- 
mament—had all collapsed into this small attic chamber with its choking 
air, ugly candles, a table covered in dead bodies and the hideous mock- 
ery of life that now silently evaluated him. 

“Come sit,” it said, gesturing to an empty chair that appeared to be 
cobbled together from bleached bones. “Sit and relax. You are one of my 
most valuable employees. Or were, I should say.” 

Cooper sat down. It took some time for the implication of Hawksmoor’s 
words to sink in. 

“Yer—yer firin’ me?” he said. 

Hawksmoor blinked twice and then smiled. The creature seemed to be 
operating at a slower pace than the world around it, experiencing reality 
through a thick fog. Its voice was slow, each syllable spilling forth from 
those green lips like small, stone pebbles. Despite its grotesque appear- 
ance, Hawksmoor seemed tranquil. Almost sleepy. 

“Yes, ’'m afraid I am,” it finally replied. “My business is entering a 
new—phase, shall we say. Hawksmoor’s College of Anatomy has served 
its purpose and will soon be no more. However, I certainly appreciate the 
contributions you have made to the endeavor.” 

Cooper’s mind raced. He struggled to evaluate the situation—what 
could be salvaged, the potential for money—while also repressing his 
burgeoning disgust and terror. Watching those piss-yellow eyes blink and 
pivot. Seeing those thin, green lips stretch across stained brown teeth 
that remained rooted to the gums like decomposing tree stumps. A fur- 
tive black tongue rolled around behind them. 

“I—I’m always up for more work, yer Lordship,” he managed. 

Hawksmoor shook its head. 

“I told you once before | am no lord, Cooper,” it said. “I once existed 
as a member of the common rabble. Like yourself. However, unlike your- 
self, I was intelligent enough, skilled enough, to raise myself above that 
rabble.” 

“Rabble, sir?” Cooper said, baffled by the word. 

Hawksmoor gestured to the single window in the room. Cooper stood 
up and opened the blind. He had a steep view of the college’s yard and 
the front gates. A belligerent crowd of several hundred people was gath- 
ered around the gates, rattling the bars and shouting. It would only be a 
matter of time before they broke through. 

“Locksley,” Cooper whispered. “Christ, I should have knocked the day- 
lights out of ’im when I had the chance.” 
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“Nonsense,” Hawksmoor said. “Everything proceeds as I expected it 
would.” 

He turned from the window. “Eh?” 

“The first impulses of sufferers too ignorant to understand the causes 
of their suffering is to rebel against the order under which their misery 
occurs,” Hawksmoor continued. “Hence, the rabble. They will destroy 
this place but their violence is futile and fruitless. My goals are already 
achieved.” 

“An’ what would them be, sir?” Cooper asked. 

“Parliament is poised to introduce the Anatomy Act. Once that act has 
passed, it will be legal to appropriate the bodies of those who cannot 
afford proper burial and contribute them towards the advancement of 
medical science.” 

“Y’mean snatching won’t be a crime no more?” 

“Not quite,” said Hawksmoor. “But the pressure to supply schools 
with material for dissection will be eased considerably. The services of 
individuals like yourself will no longer be in any great demand. Besides, 
I have crafted my own cunning group of homunculi, who are far more 
adept at corpse snatching than mere human beings. I’m afraid you have 
become redundant.” 

Cooper stood aghast. The child demons Finch had ranted about. 
Charcoal skin. Eyes of red steam. 

There was a loud rending noise from the courtyard. Cooper turned to 
the window. The gates had crumpled. The mob was storming the college. 
They crossed the main yard in a frenzy, even trampling some of their 
own number in their mad rush to assail the college walls. He saw many 
torches blazing. 

When he turned around again, Hawksmoor was standing up and 
walking towards the table with the corpses, moving in stiff steps that 
suggested enormous strength. It clutched something sharp and silver 


in each hand—a sleek pair of boning knives—and reached towards the 


table of corpses. Each body was draped in a burlap sheet. Hawksmoor 
ripped one of the sheets away. Underneath was a burly, naked corpse that 
Cooper recognized instantly—Finch. 

“Jesus,” he gasped. 

Hawksmoor raised his boning knives and made several quick slashing 
movements, slicing a great length of thigh from Finch’s body as though 
the corpse were made of butter. The creature continued carving the 
thigh into slices before spearing one worm-ridden piece with his knife 
and then placing it in his mouth, clearly savoring the taste. 

“The idea that something as intangible as a spirit—or, if you will, a 
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soul—still clings to long-dead flesh is a belief left over from the Dark 
Ages,” Hawksmoor declared between bites. “I, as a member of the 
modern scientific machine, must learn to oppose such popular, and 
destructive, opinions whenever they appear.” 

“What—what are you?” Cooper sputtered. “Some kind of vampire?” 

Hawksmoor’s lips curled in distaste. 

“Hardly,” it replied. “The Moors and Arabs would brand me a ghul 
They would have been correct, I suppose. I was human at one time, 
though. An Englishman born and bred.” 

With another deft movement, it sliced off a thick white hunk of Finch’s 
thigh and swallowed the gamy flesh whole with one savage gulp. Its swar- 
thy green lips stretched once more into a grotesque smile as it dabbed 
its chin with a corner of the burlap sheet and reached over for another 
hunk of Finch. 

“If T may quote Exodus,” Hawksmoor continued in a mild tone. “I am 
that I am.” 

The air in the room suddenly grew chill and clear. The humidity van- 
ished and, Cooper noticed, so had the large piles of red clay. In place 
of the clay stood half a dozen children with thin gray limbs. Their eyes 
blazed a blood-red smoke that streamed up above their heads. Although 
sculpted in the form of children, they carried themselves with an adult’s 
sense of balance—and purpose. Moving as one, the children fell all over 
Cooper, seizing his limbs with unnatural strength. Their touch was like 
ice and seemed to drain him of any hope of resistance. 

They dragged him with ease to Hawksmoor, who was peering out the 
window. 

“They're burning the college now,” it said, sounding not at all con- 
cerned. “The maddened rabble will destroy this building and kill most of 
the people in it, as well as some of their own. What they don’t understand 
is that I derive my living from death in all its forms.” 

The ghul then turned and leaned close to Cooper’s right ear. He felt 
its fetid breath roll across his cheek. He prepared himself to be bitten, 
or worse. Instead the creature began whispering strange words, describ- 
ing scenes of pale factories filled with enormous, triple-jointed scientific 
metal machines that sliced bodies down to pieces, and then cut those 
pieces down to smaller pieces, and then cut them down again, and 
again, and again, until all the bloody bits were too small to be seen—but 
those god damned machines kept cutting. Then those arms and needles 
started knitting all the pieces back together again, making them into 
whatever they wanted. Whatever Hawksmoor wanted. 

The words slithered into Cooper’s ear like tiny larvae, growing into 
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bloody images that blazed to life in his mind. He could not look away and 

was only barely aware of the sharp sensation of sharp teeth biting into his 

ear with the slow, irresistible precision of a small but furious engine. 
Death, when it finally came, was an awful relief. 


THE CROWD’S RIGHTEOUS FURY REACHED ITS PEAK AFTER THE DISCOVERY OF THREE 
thoroughly mangled corpses buried in a shallow grave behind the school. 
The entire neighborhood seemed to arise as a single wrathful entity bent 
solely on the destruction of Hawksmoor’s Company of Anatomists and 
Surgeons. The front doors were shattered. The lecturing surgeon and 
his students were chased out. 

That was not enough for the crowd who, in the words of one reporter 
from The Illustrated London Journal of Crime, “...did not appear to rest satis- 
fied until the building was razed.” A cunning band of rioters breached 
the rear wall, damaging the building’s foundations and setting its insides 
ablaze with torches. City officials attempted to bring in a fire-fighting 
brigade, but the crowd—by that point numbering over ten thousand— 
blocked its access. Eventually the front wall collapsed, leaving a great 
burning skeleton of wood and plaster, which imploded shortly after 
sunset amidst continued cheering from the crowd. 

Locksley was unable to witness the fruits of his labour. He was killed 
very early on, trampled to death by the mob he created. Cooper was 
among the dozen charred corpses recovered from the rubble. Their 
bodies, and others, were somehow spirited off to other London dissec- 
tion halls. 

Whether Hawksmoor was among those corpses remains unclear. Some 
witnesses reported seeing a black brougham burst forth from an empty 
building near the scene. It was last seen crossing London Bridge as the 
college burned. * 
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They recognized the wanting in each 
other's eyes ...and beyond that to the 
wanting that lay in everything... 


Plastic Stars in Heaven 
Philip Raines and Harvey Welles 


- AND GLITTER FOR MY EYES. AND A SEQUIN SKIRT. 

- Where am I going to get a sequin skirt? 

- Where did you get the blouse, Stim? 

- [just got it. I can’t get a sequin skirt. Where am I going to get that? 

-I need a good skirt if ’'m going to sing. Everyone will be watching me. 
I need to look good. You'll be watching me. 

- Can I watch now? Like—you know. Like we agreed. 

- Come to the edge then. Look into the water. 

- No. Like we agreed. 

The canal water sparkled with the sodium street lights, and from the 
rotted brick wall, the water seemed a single sheet under which nothing 
could be seen. The canal widened into a lock pool at this point, as deep 
as a hole in the world at its middle, but at its edge, the girl stood with 
the water up to her ankles. Without leaving the water, she shelled off her 
jeans and panties, and Stim sat on the wall, kicking his feet in time to 
the roar of the trucks in the tunnel below. He watched, but didn’t come 
any closer. Despite her thin legs and white arms, she tried to pose like 
a catwalk model, nearly falling as she bent backwards. To Stim, she was 


graceless, not even that pretty, but still, her skin was so bright his eyes 
smarted. 

- What can I see in the water then? 

- There’s a car. Come and see. You told me you dreamed of driving one 
away from here. 

- I don’t have to dream. Dreaming about cars is useless. I don’t need 
to look at dreams. 

- But I know you want to, Stim. 

- I’ve seen enough. 

Stim pushed himself off the wall, lit a cigarette, started dribbling a 
bottle on the ground like a football. The girl put her clothes back on, 
buttoning her new blouse right up to the scar across her pale throat. 

- Bring me the skirt next time. 

- Youre always asking. 

- Bring me the best skirt ever. 

The sheet of light shivered but didn’t break, the girl slipped that 
quietly back into the canal. As Stim finished his cigarette, the light with- 
drew, leaving the pool’s surface as cloudy and ordinary as before. He still 
wouldn’t go any closer to the water. 

On the housing scheme that night, he and Wren and the other kids 
in Full Fury waited for the shouting to die down. One by one, the angry 
voices dropped off, old sirens on a timer, and the boarded-up row of 
stone tenements was silent. Their gang leader, Wren, went out to survey 
the tags a few streets over and came back to tell them that the new ones 
were still there. 

- Beacon Street’s FF. 

- It’s always been Hard Hill. I don’t know, Wren. 

- Fuck Hard Hill. It’s ours now. Come on. 

The two youngest carried their TV set over to Beacon Street, choos- 
ing a small, detached bungalow set aside from the other buildings by 
its own overgrown garden and toppled hedges. Wren’s tag still looked 
fresh, two Fs strangling each other, where it overlaid the faded double-H 
mark on the plywood board across the front window. The board pulled 
away easily, revealing the dingy room inside. The flashlight hunted, but 
all it found were photographs of families, framed and ruined, a broken 
souvenir of a seaside resort tower, an empty vase. All of it had been set 
carefully once, a shrine to lost days, but it was just trash now. 

Wren reached inside with the TV set’s cord and connected it to a power 
socket. On the ledge Holly propped up the TV before switching it on. 
The volume was kept low, and after a few minutes, the ghost appeared, 
fascinated by the image, drifting across its front room to watch. 
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- Go, Stim. 

The backdoor lock was already smashed. Inside, Stim’s flashlight 
picked out the points where the home had drained away—an overturned 
washing machine, plates smashed on the floor, holes in the plaster wall. 
In the front room, the ghost stood transfixed in a dressing gown that 
glowed with the TV light, her hands mimicking something Stim couldn’t 
see. He checked the bedroom, where party clothes had been strewn 
across the bed—no sequin skirt, but he found a silvery dress about the 
right size, which he stuffed down the front of his zipped-up jacket. He 
looked in the bathroom, the only place in the house where he could turn 
on the light safely, but the room had been stripped. Water trickled over 
mildewed tiles, around his boots, and he thought about the canal. 

Stim flicked off the light switch and was about to go when he saw it. 
Suddenly, all around him, hundreds of lights, crowding the pitch black. 
Too dim to illuminate, they still dissolved the room around him, as if 
the tiles were cracking, letting an abrupt day stream in from somewhere 
beyond Beacon Street. A bright place. For a moment, there was no up or 
down, and as the floor gently released him, Stim thought he was floating, 
escaping Beacon Street, Full Fury, everything. 

But his flashlight swept the tiles, the ground hardened against him and 
the illusion broke. No lights. The walls and ceiling were covered with 
small glow-in-the-dark stars. 

- Oh. They’ re just plastic. 

Still, some need in Stim he couldn’t name made him peel off the stars, 
quickly stuffing his jacket. 

- Stim! Hard Hill! 

Stim backed out of the bathroom. Behind, in the front room window, 
Holly had pulled out the TV’s cord and was yelling at him. The ghost was 
yelling as well. Fucking-little-cunts-cul-your-fucking-cocks-off— 

For a moment, Holly’s face was visible through the body of the ghost, 
but then light flared out of its skin, making the room as bright and thin as 
it was. Furious, the ghost flew at him, but Stim was quicker, hopping over 
the washing machine, out the open door, and he kept running as the out- 
raged voices of the ghost and the Hard Hill gang receded behind him. 

In the basement of the school, Stim met up with the others. 

- What did you get? 

- Got some new clothes? Alcohol? 

- Go on, Stim—what? 

- Didn’t have enough time, did I, Wren? But I got these. 

Cupped in his hands, Stim showed them the plastic stars. 

- Fuck are they for? 
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- They’re for Cuddy, Wren. 

In her arms, Morgana carried Cuddy over so he could see them. He 
liked the shapes. 

- But they glow too, Cuddy. We’ll put them up on the ceiling, you can 
look at them. We all can. 

- How are we going to look at them, Stim? There’s no fucking light 
down here. 

- Well. Sorry. 

- What are we going to use these for? Useless fucking garbage. 

- Didn’t think, Wren. 

- Fuckhead. Fucking Hard Hill. Fuck. 

Wren kicked all around the boiler room, raging, while the others stuck 
the stars onto the ceiling with bubble gum and got Cuddy to invent con- 
stellations with the flashlight. To keep out of Wren’s way, Stim crawled into 
the corner with the TV, and eventually the others came over to watch, even 
Wren, never admitting anything, but calming down enough to sit through 
soap operas, the news, movies. In the background of one show, Stim saw 
the girl in her new blouse on a busy city street, alone, looking like she was 
waiting for someone to pick her up in a car. It was the second time he’d 
seen her on TV. But like the last time, Stim said nothing to the others. 

The next evening, he brought the dress to her girl. 

- Couldn’t get a skirt. 

- It’s good. See—it fits. I can sing in this. I look like an angel. 

To Stim, she still looked ordinary, but it did fit. And it made her happy. 
Grateful. 

- Do you want to look in the canal now? 

Laughing, the girl kicked some water at Stim. She waved him over to 
the water’s edge. 

- Shit—don’t get me wet! I told you. Only like we agreed. 

The girl stood in front of him, naked, mesmerized by how her toes 
flexed just under the surface. When she had decided Stim had seen 
plenty, she put her clothes back on, and the water’s sheen looked like it 
had been wrapped around her, making a shroud of light. 

- | want something new this time. 

- What’s new? 

- Bring me a ghost. Bring me one tonight. 

All along Beacon Street and Lyle Avenue, Hard Hill affirmed their ter- 
ritory, breaking windows, lighting empty juice cartons and hurling them 
in. Above the screams of flame, the ghosts cursed shrilly, and Hard Hill 
mimicked their voices, but as they stumbled past where Stim hid, the 
ghost voices wouldn’t let go and the gang members swore furiously at 
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each other all the way down to Huntington. Stim stole back to Beacon 
Street and without his flashlight, crept into the bungalow. The house as 
dead as the bottom of the canal, he held his breath and scaled more stars 
off the bathroom wall. 

As Stim crossed the kitchen, the ghost appeared on the wall above a 
wrecked ventilator fan like a home movie projection. At first, it was only a 
small square in the wall, a religious picture catching a car’s passing head- 
lights, but as Stim watched, he could see the ghost world in there. It was a 
daytrip to the seaside. A bright day, and floating across the beach was the 
ghost and its family, dressed as if they were going to a party afterwards. 
All of them were laughing, playing tag with each other on the sand. A 
small perfect moment, endlessly repeated. 

The ghost looked at Stim, aliens to each other until they recognized 
the wanting in each other’s eyes—Stim’s wanting for the seaside, the 
ghost’s wanting for what was in Stim’s open hand—and beyond that to a 
deeper recognition, to the wanting that lay in everything. Over a second, 
then another, they almost shared the knowledge of that fundamental 
yearning, but their own desires were too demanding and the moment 
passed, 

Stim chose a star from his stand, flicked it at the glowing square and 
taunted. 

- You want to see? You want to see? Come on—you want to see? 

Just under the stained ceiling, the ghost stared out of a flickering 
movie, but the ghost ignored its husband, its daughters, this happy 
memory, and snarled at Stim. Throwing away her ice cream cone, it ran 
towards him, hands coming together like it was going to dive. A spark of 
light arced out of the wallpaper, grabbing for the stars in his hand, but 
Stim had timed his run and jumped out the back door just as the ghost 
gripped his fingers. 

Outside, it was weaker, but the ghost still wrestled with Stim. His 
fingers felt cold, and he started muttering in unison with the ghost, 
mine-you-fuck-will-fuck-you-dead-with-your-shit-covered-mother’s-rosary, as he 
wrestled the flickering woman off the street and into the wild bushes 
that hid the canal. 

Thirty minutes along the canal, Stim was exhausted by the time he 
reached the pool. Standing in the water, the girl was bending down to 
paint her nails. 

- Stim, you’re so sweet! 

- kill-your-fucking-whore-bitch-next— 

With a last effort, Stim scattered the stars over the girl, flashing in 
sequence before they sank into the dark water with the ghost. 
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- You brought it! You brought me a ghost! 

~ shil-your-pussy-shil-your-eyes— 

- But—will you bring me another? 

~ kill-every-cunt-bite-theiy-ears— 

- You can kiss me if you want. 

- fuck-you-fuckers— 

- Come and kiss me, Stim. 

Trying to look calm, he stepped towards her, but Stim had his eyes half- 
closed. All he could see was the girl, smiling up at him, shining through 
him. Her lips parted slightly, and he heard a half-moan, and his shoes 
splashed on the water. But she turned her neck towards him and the long 
deep knife wound seared his vision. 

Stim pushed himself away, and ran away, sniffling. 

- Bring me ghosts, Stim! 

He brought her another two that night, damning Stim forever as he 
cast them with a frying pan and a lampshade into the pool. Each time, 
the girl beckoned him and Stim damned her with the ghosts’ words and 
wanted her more than ever. 

For the next two days, Stim couldn’t leave the basement. Wren 
punched him for going up the estate on his own, but left him helpless 
in the corner, where Stim squeezed his paralyzed fingers and toes to get 
the warmth back into them. He was so cold, the other Full Fury avoided 
him, all except Cuddy. 

- Heaven’s on the ceiling, Stim. 

- L can’t see—piss-on-your-brain-you-turd-licker: 

- No, you can’t see them, but they’re there. 

Since the car had knocked him, Cuddy couldn’t get around on his own, 


so he sat with Stim, naming the invisible stars above them. While the rest 
were out stealing food and clothes from the ghosts, Stim and Cuddy sat 
on the blankets and watched the TV. In one of the soap operas, Stim saw 
the girl again, still waiting in the street. 

- This is my favorite show. Everyone looks so glamorous. 

- None of it’s real, Cuddy. Its—spit-pus-vomiting—it’s just stupid. 

But the girl did look better with the dress, and she had her own audi- 
ence now. The ghosts were with her—the woman from Beacon Street, 
the old man in Lyle Avenue, the baby Stim had found last—and they 
were laughing at everything the girl had to say, like the ghost and her 
family in the small square on the kitchen wall. With so many people now 
paying attention her, the girl was even given some lines at last, and Stim 
heard her tell them, Well, maybe I'll sing you all one song later. 

But Stim counted the ghosts on the TV with the girl. 
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Five of them. 

When the others returned with the night’s work, Stim asked where 
Wren was. They said he had something to do by the canal. 

Concealed behind the canal lock, Stim saw Wren finger the scar on the 
girl’s throat. He traced it back and forth, made noises like he was sawing, 
and the girl moaned for him. But even Wren couldn’t open his eyes and 
look into the pool. 

When Wren had left, Stim called out before the girl returned to the 
water. 

- I’m not bringing you any more ghosts. I’m not bringing you any- 
thing! 

- I’m sorry, Stim. I want what I want. Anyway, there’s only one more 
thing I want. 

- 'm not bringing—/uck-cunt-slag-bastard! 

- Ask me, Stim. Ask me what I want. 

- IT won’t look! 

He ran and jumped off the viaduct bridge, landing on the tunnel road 
far below with a hard jar which brought feeling back into his fingers. But 
it was too late, Stim already knew what the girl wanted. He knew what he 
wanted too. 

Stim was waiting again by the canal lock the following day. In daylight, 
the water looked filthy, the tips of the reeds black with something from 
the canal, something from the sludge below, or maybe both. As soon as 
Wren got there, Stim stepped out and threw a stone at him. 

- Fuck! Did you want to - rip-your-bollocks-cunt! You after a fight? 

Circling Wren, Stim kept his back to the canal until he knew the water 
was directly behind him. He could feel it slurping at his shoes. 

- What, Stim? Is it about shit-your-heart-out - about that fucking girl? 

Then Stim rolled up his sleeves and showed Wren the tattoo he had 
made that morning with a ballpoint. Two interlocked Hs. 

- Cunt. 

Grabbing Stim, Wren tried to pull the boy away from the water and 
down to the ground. But Stim bit into Wren’s shoulder so hard that the 
bigger boy threw Stim backwards. As he fell with a splash, Stim reached 
into the slime under him for another rock and winged it at Wren. Where 
it sliced his forehead, blood oozed down Wren’s face. 

- Cunt! 

Enraged, Wren jumped on Stim, picking him up with one hand, 
punching him with the other. Stim let his body go limp as Wren turned 
his body around and held his head down in the water. As Wren let loose 
all the ghost fury out of his mouth, Stim finally opened his eyes and 
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looked through the water to the bottom of the pool. 

At first, deep in the murk, Stim saw all the junk that had been dumped 
there over the years. There were the plastic stars and the frying pan and 
the lampshade of the ghosts, and the dress and blouse and handbag and 
all the stuff he had brought the girl, and an open-top sports car driven 
into the canal by joyriders, and finally, the girl’s body, her fragile arms 
floating out, not reaching towards anything, the most beautiful thing the 
boy had ever seen. 

Air exploded out of Stim’s mouth. The ghosts were trying to shout 
their rage, but he fought them back and gazed again through the water. 
This time, he saw below the junk, now lit from underneath. His head 
hurt where Wren pulled his hair. His lungs hurt. His eyes hurt from the 
light, but Stim didn’t close them. He made himself look as it got brighter 
and brighter, and floated free. 


- YOU’RE WET, WREN. 

- fucking-fuckers-shit-cunt-kill-kill— 

- Where’s Stim? 

- bastards-all-fucking-bastards-forever-forever— 

Unable to speak, Wren ran around the basement until he found the 
petrol cans and knives. He shouted at the rest, punched them until they 
left the basement and followed him as he headed towards Huntington 
and Hard Hill. 

Alone, Cuddy bunched up the blankets so they could support his head 
as he watched TV. He drifted in and out of sleep, and the shows began 
to blend together, becoming a kind of perfect world that existed outside 
the basement. The same people kept appearing. He recognized a girl 
standing on a street corner, and Cuddy was sure he had seen her there 
before. This time, she was singing and dancing before a crowd of people 
who sang with her, a big musical number that brought the whole street 
to a standstill. And when she was done, her boyfriend came by in the 
coolest sports car. The boyfriend looked like Stim, and they drove off, 
laughing. 

Cuddy must have fallen asleep again because he woke with a start when 
the TV set exploded. A burst of light and sparks and the screen went 
dead. In the dark, Cuddy tried to wipe away the afterimages, but the tiny 
dots wouldn’t go away. Then he realized he was looking at the stars, hun- 
dreds of them, bursting into heaven all around him. 

It was the most beautiful thing Cuddy had ever seen. He watched the 
stars for a long time, long after they faded and it was dark again. % 
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It was naked, a human being hardly 
ameter tall, devoid of anything 
superfluous. It had neither sex nor 
bellybutton or eyelids, and the heart in 
its chest beat in silence... 


What the Dead Know 


Jean-Claude Dunyach 
translated by Wildy Petoud 


WHEN NIGHT FELL, I CLAMBERED DOWN TO THE BEACH, TO 
watch them be reborn. 

Rolls of grayish foam rush up and flatten on the shore, scattering sand 
fleas. The cocoons slowly take shape, like long, bloodless umbilical cords. 
I listen to the mellémi wind, blowing the taste of grit against my teeth, and 
watch Spiridon, who is sitting on an almost-submerged rock. He stares at 
the blushing horizon. He might be looking for the edge of the sea, next 
to the seeping wound of the setting sun. The waves whisper unchang- 
ingly, but I... lam changed. The voice I hear crying on the water, its buzz- 
ing tones like the wind’s, speaks a language I understand now. 

When Spiridon stands to go, I will not follow him. And I know that, 
even now, he doesn’t expect to ever see me again. 


I CAME TO NEXEA ON THE WINTER SOLSTICE, EXACTLY A YEAR AGO. UNKNOWINGLY, 
I'd chosen the wrong day, the wrong hour. The wind wouldn’t let me 
return to the mainland, wouldn’t let me comply with the more and more 


pressing entreaties of those I met. The passing hours made the islanders 
prey to mysterious, mounting panic, until Spiridon decided he would be 
responsible for me. 

I'd found shelter in the tiny café squatting at the end of the wharf like 
a container dumped there by forgetful dockers. Spiridon ponderously 
walked in and made a beeline for my table. With his white whiskers yel- 
lowed by nicotine, his skin tanned the color of the lees of red wine, and 
the blue ticking cap covering his skull, he could have posed for a garish 
local postcard. I very quickly learned that he was a pimp and not the 
sailor I'd taken him for, that his strange accent was a legacy from twelve 
years of work in Belgian coal mines, and that my presence on the island 
was a problem for everyone, but that he would take care of everything. 

He made me drink wine until I passed out and put me to bed in an 
abandoned hut on the village heights. I slept for two whole days, without 
a single shred of dream to cling to. I should have set sail when my hang- 
over did, leaving the island to shatter like an empty bottle. Everybody 
thought I would, including me. 

Two days later, at dawn, Spiridon shook me awake, his thick, salt- 
chapped paw on my shoulder. The look in his eyes sobered me right up. 
There was the same look in the surgeon’s when he came to tell me about 
my wife: the look on someone who knows he’s about to inflict dreadful 
pain, and wonders where best to drive the needle, to make it short. 

“They have come for you. A single one.” His words were approximate, 
broken. “You have to stay, now.” 

I demanded he enlighten me; but he lacked the words. After his depar- 
ture, I walked down to the harbor. Someone, I never found out who, had 
unmoored my boat and towed it out of sight. All my stuff was carefully 
stacked on the wharf, next to a wheelbarrow. I was too nauseated to yell. 
I went back to bed. 

I discovered the following days that the ferry linking the Cyclades 
never stopped at that island, that the radio was exclusively reserved for 
emergency maritime calls, and that I was the first and only tourist in ten 
years. Spiridon stuck with me the first week, to help me carry my belong- 
ings to the hut. I had some Greek money, not much. I quickly learned 
it was worthless here. You can buy bread or olives, but everything else is 
prohibitive, or freely given. Once, I helped Spiridon’s brother-in-law with 
his nets, and ate fish that night. I knew then I wouldn’t starve. 

A magician friend of mine once told me: “You must learn to go 
through whatever doors you’ve opened.” I laughed, not understanding. 
That was before, before my wife’s swollen belly spat out a dull-eyed thing, 
strangled by its own cord. Before she chose to leave, too, through the 
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window of the clinic. She survived her fall and subsequent goring on 
the wrought-iron spikes of the gate, for two days. Tied to the transfusion 
apparatus, I watched my blood flow into her. She did not keep it. 

Since that day, doors no longer open. 

Spiridon’s whore, by extension the whole island’s, is called Nhéa. 
Where I’m from, few would think her pretty but the canons of beauty 
change with countries, people, and sometimes from one look to the 
next. A scar splits her left cheek, stopping at the eye. Her brown hair 
is cut very short, almost shaved, emphasizing the unusual shape of her 
skull. The rest of her body is well maintained, pleasant, and her voice is 
colorless enough to be forgettable. I don’t know where Spiridon found 
her. She’s not an islander. 

Only she accepts my money, so I visit her often. Away from the village, 
in the olive grove, she pitched an old Canadian army issue tent, green 
canvas turned almost brown by the wind-borne sand. That is where she 
greets her customers. The tent is too small, stuffy, but at the moment of 
orgasm, the canvas walls seem to back away, swelling to the size of the 
universe, and stars shine through the rents at the back. Then the green- 
ish enclosure shrinks back, and the atmosphere grows so oppressive that 
I must hurry out. 

Outside, squatting beneath a tree, Spiridon is peeling an onion with 
his shepherd’s knife. He nods noncommittally at my embarrassed greet- 
ing. 

Two months after my arrival, I tried to spend a whole night with 
Nhéa, but vainly so. Too many nightmares woke me, circling my neck 
with constricting, unbreakable cords. Lying on my back, I waited for the 
rain, heralded all day by the heavy, black-edged clouds. Then the wind 
rose. Lightning illuminated the tree beneath which we were, the skel- 
etal branches straining toward the tent. Falling olives hit the canvas, the 
stabbing sound like that of fingers pointing at me. I jumped. Nhéa, half 
asleep, stroked my hair and whispered a few words, but she didn’t try to 
keep me there. 

I looked at her one last time before going out to confront the storm. 
Her scar had turned dark red, like the line of the horizon. A faint whistle 
came through her opened lips. 

I don’t know what language Nhéa speaks in her sleep, but she doesn’t 
dream in Greek. 


I WEAR A BEARD NOW, FOR LACK OF A MIRROR TO HELP ME SHAVE. GLASS DOES 
not resist the meltémi; it dulls with scratches. And Spiridon dropped the 


pocket mirror in my shaving kit. Since the hut has no windowpanes but 
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only netting, I chase my semblance in the puddles that the unceasing 
wind wrinkles, or stalk my distorted reflection in the chrome strips 
adorning the bar. I shelter there often, to write interminable letters, on 
loose-leaf pulled out of my ship’s log. I bought many bottles of ink before 
I left the mainland. 

I haven’t found any stamps, so far. 


NeW CATS ARE ALWAYS SHOWING UP, ALL OF THEM ADULT, AS VARIEGATED AND 
gaudy as children’s drawings. They play for a while in the sun then the 
shadows swallow them, and I don’t see them again. The days I spend on 
the island are in their image: indolent and secret, and almost impossible 
to tame. The days fall away from me like leaves; the nights snap shut with 
a snicking sound, and I sleep, my face burning beneath the unfamiliar 
whiskers. I close my eyes and wait. I turned my back on too many things 
to be allowed uncomplicated sleep. 

I had a cat in former days, a spotless white Persian. She ran away on the 
day I bought the boat. 


Hap I THOUGHT OF SOMEWHERE TO GO TO, I WOULD HAVE STRUGGLED TO SET 
off again. I waited a year for the winter solstice instead, and Spiridon 
came to get me, inside the café like the first time. I sat at my usual table 
writing, by the window overlooking the wharf, and the wind rubbed at 
the filigreed curtains with a sound like a running hourglass. We took the 
time to drink some ouzo before we went out. 

There is a deeply embanked beach across the island, five kilometers of 
goat trails away from the village. Nobody ever swims there. ‘That’s where 
he took me, his deliberate and heavy tread clanging on the flint. Ten 
times, I felt him wanting to speak. Something prevented him. 

Black-clad crones stooped over the fields or rode by on rawboned don- 
keys, brandishing bundles of thyme. Spiridon greeted them, but none of 
them deigned to respond. They all wore huge scissors on their belts. 

The beach is tiny, deep with black, coarse sand. Sinuous rocks creep 
into the sea. When I wanted to dip my feet in the water, Spiridon grabbed 
my arm and held me back with anger. I wouldn’t want him for an enemy. 
Having him as a friend is scary enough. 

The sun turned orange, then purple. It was the magic hour. I waited 
for the door to open, with the same silly hope that had kept me clinging 
to this piece of rock for a whole year. Twilight dissolved, night invaded 
the sand. The sea was opaque, velvet without a rent. 

And they came. 

I turned, and saw that we were not alone anymore. Cigarettes flickered 
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along the trail, just far enough apart to make conversation impossible. 
They revealed unrecognizable faces. A people of statues in their Sunday 
best, waiting, by the sea. 

The first figure splashed clumsily out of the water, crawled on the sand. 
Then it stood and went on, waddling. After a dozen steps, it seemed 
taller and its walk steadier. I would have gone to help it if Spiridon hadn’t 
nailed me on the spot with an imperious wave of his hand. 

It passed between us, gamboling now, and didn’t take any notice of 
me. It joined one of the cigarettes, which extinguished itself; night swal- 
lowed the couple. Already, a second human shape was emerging from 
the sea, its body covered with a glistening foam of indefinable smell. 

The fifth apparition was mine. I knew it as soon as its arms punctured 
the water, and I rose to greet it. This time, Spiridon did nothing to stop 
me. Cocking his head, he watched the furrows the waves made, like a 
plowman awaiting the rise of wheat. I knew then that his reasons for 
being here were very different from mine. I fleetingly envied him his 
silence. 

When I looked away, the child stood before me. That’s what I still 
call it, what I named it in that first moment, even though we both have 
grown unthinkably older since then. It was naked, a human being hardly 
a meter tall, devoid of anything superfluous. It had neither sex nor belly 
button or eyelids, and the heart in its chest beat in silence. 

It was too dark to see its face, except for the green water wells of its 
eyes. It pulled at my sleeve and, unmindful of its nakedness, led me back 
to the village. The houses were shuttered; heavy boulders barred most of 
the door sills. On the roofs, cats caterwauled in anger, but I found it easy 
not to hear them. 

It came into the hut with astounding poise, glanced around, and went 
straight to the bed. The power was off, as it often happens during the 
winter. I lit the oil lamp. The child, curled on top of the sheets, seemed 
asleep, with open eyes. Drops of water had dried on its belly, leaving salt 
stains. Its hair, very pale blond, almost white, looked like it had grown in 
the last two hours. 

I touched its chest, the sketchy breasts there. Where my hand had lain, 
livid bruises appeared, outlining surprisingly precise finger marks. 

I dozed that night with my head leaning on the rickety table where I 
eat and write. The child did not turn even once. In the morning, its hair 
had grown past its shoulders. 


SPIRIDON WAS NOWHERE TO BE FOUND; THE REST OF THE VILLAGE, FLATTENED 
beneath the wind, didn’t move any more than a corpse. I went to fill a 
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bucket at the fountain. The water had turned milky, opaque, like those 
mountain streams that carry fine rock dust during the spring thaws. I 
vainly searched for my reflection in it. 

On my way back, I stole some bread and spinach pie from the baker’s 
stall and I saw the cat, nailed to the shop door. A spike transfixed its 
skull. 


ON THE CHAIR THE CHILD WAS WAITING, GNAWING AT ITS NAILS. ITS TOES WORE 
talons, its hair reached the small of its back. Its face impassive, it stuck 
each finger after the other in its mouth, and surgically nibbled at it. 

“I suppose you don’t talk?” I whispered, putting the pastries on the 
table. “Do you want something to eat?” 

In answer, it pulled a chunk of nail off its thumb and swallowed, then 
started on the locks of hair sweeping down its back. My hands smelled of 
fried dough and spinach, with a hint of something sour and clingy. The 
cat’s body, no doubt, that I'd tried to take down. I licked my fingers, con- 
scientiously, and picked up by its horn handle the straight razor given to 
me by Spiridon. Ten minutes later, I'd practically scalped the child. We’d 
see about the toenails later. 

The mass of snarled hair remained around the chair. I guess the child 
wasn’t hungry anymore. Its skull bristled with tangled, downy, almost 
white, near-invisible threads. While the blade was scraping at its head, 
first rubbed with dry soap, it kept staring at me, in its quiet way. I felt 
numbed by that stare. There were no answers there, only an utter scorn 
at questions of any kind. 

“You want to know what you look like?” 

I hunted around for a shard of mirror. Nhéa chose that moment to 
walk in. Her eyelids fluttered briefly when she saw the child, and that was 
all. When I found a shard of glass the width of my palm, that had escaped 
Spiridon’s clumsiness, she took me by surprise and snatched it from my 
hand. I had no time to react. She put it in her mouth and I heard her 
teeth, grinding against glass. 

She spat out bloody pulp, then set her lips. Her scar turned almost 
black. The child squatted, and put forward its taloned feet, one after the 
other. She tenderly pulled out its nails before leaving. 


‘THERE ARE DOORS, THE MAGICIAN SAID. I TRIED TEARS, BUT THEY COULD NOT WASH 
away my sorrow. The sea itself couldn’t manage that. Buying the boat was 
a bad idea: every harbor is a dead end. 

Every time I went to see Nhéa, it felt like I left some of my smell on her 
skin. I know now it wasn’t so. If ’'d been able to do that, she would have 
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been the one paying me, in a way that would grant even the least of my 
wishes. But some doors open only one way, and I am one of those born 
on the wrong side. 


‘THE CHILD DID NOT GO OUT ALL MORNING. ME, IT HAD NOWHERE TO GO, THE ISLAND 
is narrow, closed on itself like a wadded hankie. In the summertime, 
when the smells of thyme and olive permeated the heavy air, I walked all 
over, following every path among the knotty pines, their trunks twisted 
by the mellémi. My steps always brought me back to the harbor, to the 
pointless wharf. 

I watched the child sleep, its eyes fixed on the plaster-white ceiling 
where ants ran about. It observed me in turn, while I wrote in a notebook 
and pulled the pages out one after another. And observed me still when 
I washed in the milky water in the pail, and failed to react when I ran 
the sponge over its chest and back. Everywhere my hands touched it, its 
flesh marbled with dark bruises. When it was clean, the spots on its chest 
recalled some strange feline, indolent and scary. 

In the early afternoon, the cats’ cries brought us outside. Figures were 
coming and going up and down the steep streets, always two by two, one 
tall and one small one. Most were going toward the shore. The children 
were thickly muffled in haphazard clothing, with sometimes a hood 
showing only their eyes. I knew that beneath those rags were hidden 
strange doings, mapped in dead black on livid skin. Other secrets, as 
dark as mine. 

No talk was heard, much less laughter. Only the rusty squeal of shut- 
ters, and the cats’ angry wails. I turned my back on the village and started 
inland, on my way to the beach across the island. The naked child fol- 
lowed. People watched it incredulously, as the shadows of the last houses 
were swallowing us. The inescapable wind shook the pines and the child, 
mouselike, nibbled at its nails. 


WHEN WE REACHED THE TINY, EMBANKED STRETCH OF BEACH WHERE EVERYTHING 
had begun, Spiridon blocked our way. A huge sun the color of bone 
poked a hole in the sky just above him. 

“Too soon! It is too soon!” He screamed, and tried to turn me back. 

His breath smelled of ouzo and some strange fear twisted his face. 
He made convulsive fists, shaking his head. I knew there was no chance 
of bypassing him but still felt compelled to rush at him headlong. He 
pushed me back none too gently. Falling on the flint, I cut my hands. 
The child took them in its own and the gashes closed up. The pain van- 
ished; my hands were numb. 
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I stood, and saw Nhéa’s tent on the sand, at the edge of the waves. I 
thought I saw some thing crawl out from the sea and go stumbling toward 
the canvas door, leaving a slimy trail behind. Then I heard moans, cries. 
When the visitor came back out and dove into the sea, Spiridon looked 
away. 

“When the night falls, not before,” he whispered. “After, finished for a 
year! He goes away.” 

I nodded. The child was already walking back, a drooly lock of hair at 
the corner of its mouth. In the cruel light, the sharp stones of the path 
shone like the vertebrae of a marine fossil. I thought about Nhéa’s lips, 
torn asunder by a shard of mirror, and knew I would not wait one extra 
year. 


ONCE BACK TO THE HUT, THE FIRST THING I DID WAS TO LAY THE TABLE. WHILE 
I did, the child stretched itself out, a finger in its mouth, and spat up 
flecks of nail at the ceiling. It wasn’t watching me, and I put that to use 
accomplishing the irremediable. 

This took my whole stash of India ink and my best soup plate, the one 
that wasn’t chipped. I spread a white napkin on top of it, pulled a hand- 
ful of my own hair and braided it into a ring, which I set in the center of 
the napkin. 

The food was ready. I called the child, who sat across the table from 
me. I watched its every gesture with desperate concentration. When it 
leaned forward to examine the braided ring, | whipped the napkin off. 
The child never had a chance to look away. 

Facing the inky mirror it squealed briefly, thinly, like a trapped mouse. 
It was the first sound I'd heard it make. The newborns never make 
sounds like that, they are too innocent to know how. I guessed the seem- 
ing would finally come apart. 

Within the plate the child’s image was reflected; a dead image, like all 
reflections. I kept my eyes glued to it, holding my breath. I didn’t have 
long to wait. 

Its face came away in tatters. Its skin wrinkled, cracked, and whirlwinds 
scattered the bits of its seeming, with a sound like tearing curtains. The 
flesh of its cheeks was rotting. Gangrene ate at its nose. In the center of 
what had been a face, the withered lips fell off like dead slugs and the 
mirror of ink covered them without a ripple. 

The stink soon became unbearable, and the room seemed to shrink. 
While the bones emerged from the ragged ends of muscle and fat, rotten 
entrails unspooled around the chair. The teeth fell and rattled onto the 
table like a handful of dice; the yellowed jawbone split. The child’s 
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reflection mercilessly anticipated the metamorphoses, displaying their 
gruesome mechanism. My heart in my mouth, I wasn’t missing a single 
second of the display. Nor was I the only one. 

For endless minutes, the child watched itself returning to dust. 


‘THE SKELETON, ITS NIGHTSCOURED BONES GREAKING, RAISED ITS HEAD. THE SKULL’S 
toothless grin widened. The finger bones spread open, and I saw flesh, 
growing slowly back, like rings in a row. A blobby mass of seeping flesh 
wrapped its torso, concealing the absence of a heart. The face remolded 
itself, grinding its new teeth, and the empty sockets filled with a vitreous 
humor like sea foam. The whirlwind that had skinned the child now wove 
around it a cocoon of new skin, strangely immaculate and unmarked. 

Its eyelids grew back last of all. Delicate and precise, the child took 
them between thumb and forefinger and pulled them off. Then it put 
cupped hands over its eyes. The trickle of milky blood through its fingers 
slacked off after a while. Its eyes were on me, uncaring. 


WE WAITED FOR THE NIGHT, SITTING SIDE BY SIDE ON THE BED. THIS TIME, | DIDN’T 
hesitate to stroke its unmarred flesh with my unfeeling hands. The 
netting rustled, the shutters creaked, ticking the slow descent of seconds. 
I perceived the passing of time with new sharpness, and the plateful of 
ink was evaporating. When we walked out, the porcelain only held a little 
black dust, limned with the imprint of two lips like a fossilized kiss. The 
child blew, and the plate turned gray. 


ON THE DESERTED BEACH IT LET GO OF MY HAND, AND WENT TO SCOUT AHEAD. I'r 
smeared itself with luminescent foam before slipping into the water. The 
crushed seaweed where it had walked mingled its scent with that of olive, 
the fragrance of melancholy. Above my head, the last gulls were fleeing 
out to sea. 

Since then, I have been waiting. Shapes of children brush by me, leav- 
ing clothes on the sand. We ignore each other. A phlegmy cough and 
the smell of a home-rolled cigarette warned me of Spiridon’s coming. I 
watched him looking for a rock to sit on, but did not address him. Nhéa’s 
tent was gone. My fingertips drew the shape of her scar on thin air. That 
door is not for me, either. 

After the sea swallowed the last child, Spiridon turned to me. He prob- 
ably expected I would walk back with him, before dawn clothes us again. 
Behind us, the village has its cats back; an endless year is beginning. 
I know that my boat is back in harbor, and that I am free to leave, for 
twelve months. Until everything begins anew. 
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But Spiridon doesn’t know what I have accomplished, doesn’t know 
how much less crushing than mine his secret is. When he walks up, fresh 
bottle in hand, I shake my head, watching the rolls of foam rushing up. 
His footsteps then recede, dying away. Iam alone now with the voices 
from the sea. 

Open doors never close again. My clothes are already piled beside the 
rock and I’ve pulled most of my hair out. When the signal sounds, I will 
walk to the water. They shall be waiting, welcoming, and I will never need 
a mirror again, since I can look in their faces as long as eternity lasts. I 
should be afraid, but I no longer need to be. 

I will go where I belong, now that I know what the dead know. 


1.ad-dict’ v. t. To apply habitually, as one’s mind to a speculation; to give (oneself) 
up or over, as to versifying, as a constant practice... 


2.ad ‘dict n. One who is addicted to a habit... 


3.ad-dic ‘tion n. State of being addicted; also, habituation... 


2004+ On Spec Theme (ssue: 


“Me 4 Mr. Jones” 


Addiction. It can be as simple as a cigarette, as euphoric as a hit of heroin, or as weird 
and thrilling as a sexual act. But it runs your life or the life of someone you know. 
What if it were magical or alien? A substance, a practice or an idea that rules as (so far) 
nothing else has, and will not be overruled? Love it, hate it. Bend it or break it—but 
convey it in 6,000 words or less and from outside the envelope. It doesn’t have to 
be a drug with a criminal network to get it to the user. This is On Spec, so speculate. 
Just remember that if you write about addiction and have never been addicted to 
anything, you will want to talk to or read something by someone who is or has been 
addicted. (As a smoker, | never felt like an addict; only after I’d quit could | tell past 
from present.) Anywhere you wish to go is fair, but if you write about pornography 
addiction, don't send us pornography, and don’t send that porn equivalent of tether 
ball known as “erotica.” 


Be daring. Visit dark places. But don’t pose or brag. Leave the preacher out in the 
hall along with his friend, the lecturer. Find fictional metaphors that will stand up to 
inspection. Back addiction into a corner and make it tell you what it knows. Deliver 
a truth, 


Deadline for entries is Feb. 28/04. Address submissions to: 
Theme Issue Guest Editor Steve Mohn, On Spec, Box 4727, Edmonton AB T6E 5G6. Sorry, 
no electronic submissions. 


The Suit can make you walk again. It 
can also hold you more captive than a 
prison cell... 


An Open Prison 


Karen Traviss 


AS AN AID FOR PARAPLEGIC AND QUADRIPLEGIC PATIENTS, 
the Suit has a limited market. It has enormous potential as workwear in 
hostile environments, but the most lucrative application is as a replacement 
Jor the electronic tagging and incarceration of offenders. The one-off cost of 
a Suit is half the annual cost of keeping a criminal in a medium-security 
prison. 


—Marketing analysis, Carmody Life Engineering. ) 


It’s PEWTER GRAY AND SLIGHTLY REFLECTIVE AND I HAVE NO IDEA WHY PVE AGREED 
to have this damn thing in my office. When I look at its skin, I expect it 
to be pneumatic and yielding like a vinyl beach-ball. It even smells like 
one. I don’t want to touch it to find out. 

There’s a man inside it. What violence he’s committed to end up 
encased in this all-encompassing correctional Suit, I mustn’t ask: he has 
his privacy, which is why the Suit obscures his face—to protect him, not 
me. 


All I know for sure is that this is not the man who strangled my daugh- 
ter. The prison service says it’s very careful about that sort of thing. 

“Il be going now,” says the man from Victim Support. “Pll drop by 
tomorrow. Anytime this gets too much for you, just call me.” He takes 
his cellphone and infrareds his number into the phone on my desk. He 
must be able to see I’m on the edge. “And I mean any time.” 

So now I have a once-violent marionette in my office, standing frozen 
between the whiteboard showing orders of cat litter still to be dispatched 
and the browning monstera deliciosa I really ought to water properly. The 
figure is a parody of a 1940s cartoon robot: smooth and man-shaped, 
metallic as a gun, devoid of features other than the fencing-mask face 
and the body wastes bag molded discreetly to the thigh. He has chosen 
this mobile form of incarceration. It’s usually something reserved for 
low-risk prisoners—burglars, embezzlers, drunk drivers—so they can be 
active, useful but totally controlled while they serve their sentence, 

But violence usually means life or the death penalty. Is prison so bad 
that he’d rather live out his time like this? 

The anonymized creature can do nothing. If it wants to move, I have 
to release the Suit from its rigid lock. The device is more than an exo- 
skeleton: the composite skin is bonded to its wearer and reaches down to 
control every major body system. 

It can make you walk again. It can also hold you more captive than a 
prison cell. 

Victim Support gives me one last look as if inviting me to say no, lake il 
away, get it out of here: I can’t deal with this. But 1 don’t. And he leaves. I take 
a long look at the Suit. I can’t make eye contact because I can’t see the 
eyes, although I know the prisoner inside can see out. 

I must be mad to have agreed to this. This is never going to help me 
come to terms with Sally’s murder. Only causing savage and permanent 
pain to the man who killed her but didn’t hang for it will achieve that: I 
have nursed that certainty for the last two years. 


The Suit can be tailored for various hostile environments from marine to 
hard vacuum by the addition of appropriate materials to the nanoporous 
matrix. Energy generated in the exoskeleton can augment muscle power for 
workers handling heavy objects. Kor comfortable extended wear, the Suit 
can remove excreted matter at the same time as filtering out hazardous 
substances. But the Suit is equally at home in patient care, restoring mobility 
and independence in cases of paralysis and muscular weakness. Last year 
15,000 stroke survivors suffering from dysphagia were able to enjoy solid 
food again thanks to the Suit, ending the need to feed via percutaneous 
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endogastric tubes. 


The degree of control over movement and body functions afforded by the Suit 
also makes it ideal for the mobile incarceration of prisoners. 


—News release, Carmody Life Engineering 


“ARE YOU SURE THAT THING’S SAFE?” VALERIE STICKS HER HEAD ROUND THE DOOR 
but doesn’t seem to want to step into the office. She’s my bookkeeper. 
I sell wholesale pet products, the business that my husband Ray left to 
me because, like me, he couldn’t cope with losing Sally. But he hung 
himself while I just wanted to lynch the whole world. Valerie has been an 
unexpected and solitary source of support. People I used to call friends 
avoid me now, not because they’re embarrassed by bereavement but 
because I’ve turned into someone it’s hard to be friends with. 

Valerie needs convincing. “Nothing’s going to go wrong, is it?” 

“You’ve seen them sweeping streets. This one’s no different.” Oh yes, 
he is: the Ones on civic pride duties have missed their child maintenance 
payments, or cheated the benefits system. This one has hurt or killed 
someone. “It—he can’t get the Suit off, and the Suit won’t let him do 
anything it’s not programmed to do.” [hold up the little handset control 
as if he’s a TV. “He can’t hurt us and we can’t hurt him.” 

Damn. I’ve started saying he now. 

“And how is this going to help you?” Valerie doesn’t appear to be able 
to take her eyes off the figure. “You can knock ten bells out of him but it’s 
not the man who killed Sally. It won't give you any release.” 

The Suit is so artificial and featureless that I wonder if there’s really a 
man inside after all. Maybe it’s an automaton, a placebo, a harmless way 
of testing if being in control of a perpetrator can really help a victim. “It 
might not help me,” I say. “But there’s someone else out there that he’s 
hurt. And maybe some other woman has the controls to the man who 
killed Sally. There’s a sort of balance.” 

That’s nol the idea. I know that. There are only a handful of dangerous 
Suits out in the community, a pilot project to see if offenders can change 
if forced to face victims—to see if victims can change if they have the fate 
of an offender in their own hands. 

That’s what they tell the civil liberties lobby, anyway. Word gets round: 
one of the bastards rang me to rant about how I was colluding in human 
rights abuses by having the Suit around. I asked him what he thought of 
Sally’s human right not to have the life squeezed out of her. He put the 
phone down. 
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We have a lot of orders to get out to pet stores today. That’s the deal: 
Suits work for their keep. They don’t run up prison bills. They don’t 
break probation or parole, because the Suit can be tracked and immo- 
bilized. You don’t even need guards, because the parks department or a 
company or whoever needs their labor does the supervision. They say the 
short-sentence Suits—the ones who sweep streets and weed old ladies’ 
gardens—go home at night, still encased and controlled in that compos- 
ite shell, but home nonetheless. 

Ivs good economics. Does it provide justice for victims of crime? 
Maybe. Does it rehabilitate offenders? I don’t give a damn. I pick up the 
handset and steer the metal-plastic thing out the door, towards the ware- 
house floor and onto the packing lines. 

I put him in the line that’s sealing up cardboard crates of assorted dog 
muzzles, sized from Yorkshire terrier to Doberman. 


THE Surv STOPS TO EAT WHEN I say So. WE GO OUT TO THE LOADING BAY WHERE WE 
have picnic tables for the staff to eat sandwiches when the weather’s nice. 
By keying a code I allow the Suit movement in the arms and face, enough 
for the man inside to chew and swallow. It’s a lovely sunny day, all high 
white wispy cloud; but most of the staff decide to eat elsewhere. 

“Mel, how does it pee?” Valerie asks. 

“Stores and dumps at the end of the day,” I say. At night, he stays in 
the security office because it has a bed and a sink. “Like a spacesuit. It’s 
self-cleansing.” It’s very clever, really, but maybe not the easy option for 
criminals that I once thought it was. The man inside is locked in it. He 
can’t even speak unless I release the laryngeal implant. There’s no taking 
a hacksaw to this particular wheel-clamp. 

“They should tell you what he’s done,” Valerie says. She picks up fallen 
salad from her sandwich and stuffs it back inside the bread. “That way 
you know how to treat him.” 

“But if we know, then his victim finds out where he is, and all hell 
breaks loose.” If 1 knew where Sally’s murderer was, | would carry hell 
with me. “Better that we don’t.” 

A thought appalls me. I look at the giant gray toy of a figure that’s 
spooning lentil soup into its mouth. How do I know this isn’t him? What 
if this is part of the experiment? What if the prison service has lied to me 
in some well-meaning attempt to save my feelings? I have to stop myself. 
After two years I should be past this madness—grieving, yes, but not still 
locked in crazy anger. Of course it’s not him. 

“Quite a deterrent,” says Valerie. 

“Being Suited?” 
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“Can’t talk, can’t eat, can’t even pee except when your warder decides. 
That’s worse than being in solitary. IUd make me think twice about 
breaking the law.” 

“Well, it didn’t make him and lots of others pause for thought.” He 
did something serious and destructive. I can’t find pity anywhere in me. 
“Have you done this month’s VAT returns?” 

“Haven’t totaled them yet. Il close the books tomorrow.” Valerie 
shakes the crumbs from her plastic sandwich bag for the sparrows to 
scavenge and puts it back in her jeans pocket. She recycles religiously. “I 
think we should call him John.” 

“Tf that makes you happier.” 

“Can’t go round calling out ‘Suit, come here Suit,’ can I? He needs a 
name.” 

He can only answer her summons when I allow him to anyway. But 
she’s right. I want to punish this man. You can’t punish a toy, a robot, a 
puppet. It has to be personal. 


It’s NEARLY TIME TO GO HOME. FIFTEEN CASES OF DUSTFREE KATLIT HAVE JUST LEFT 
for the pet store in town, a late order. We always do our best to make late 
orders by the next working day, and I stay on later and later each week. 
I find it hard to go home to a house where my daughter and husband 
aren't. Their not being there is palpable: the house hasn’t even got the 
decency to be empty. 

On my desk, I have a picture of Sally when she was twelve. She’s just 
learned to stay upright on ice skates. I look at it and often wonder what I 
would have felt or done or said then, had I known she had four years left 
to live. I’m not self-deluding; I know some of my rage-grief, a very small 
part, is driven by the fact that I didn’t realise she had a secret life of her 
own at sixteen and was meeting boys—men—I didn’t know. I still don’t 
know the full details. But one of them was Garry and he was twenty-two 
years old; he strangled her and left her behind the propane tanks at the 
tennis club. 

I look at the picture again. Every time I do, I try to imagine what was 
going on in her mind in her last moments. I feel that by trying to experi- 
ence it, I can take it away from her. But it never seems to work. 

The Suit, John, is vacuuming the floor, so he’s set on a reasonable 
degree of free physical movement. Don’t worry: he can’t hurt me because 
the Suit has inbuilt proximity sensors so that he'll be locked immobile 
before he can get too close to me. For his protection, the Suit is as good 
as a Kevlar jacket, proof against stabbing, bullet or blow. He stops raking 
the brush-head over the threadbare mock-Tientsin rug and his head is 
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turned towards the photo. 

He gestures with his hand towards the invoice pad on my desk, and 
picks up a pen. He’s been here three months and I still don’t want to 
hear his voice: this is the first time he’s tried to communicate at all, and I 
have a burning split-second’s cramp in my stomach because the thought 
of his helplessness is truly pitiful. I think of Sally and it passes, replaced 
by comfortable anger. 

I let him take the pad. He writes awkwardly on it and hands it back. 

Don’t keep doing it to yourself: Your daughter only died once. 

I have to stare at the unsteady writing for several seconds before it sinks 
in. Then I’m up out of my seat and running at him. My throat is snapped 
shut, the pressure is roaring in my ears and I’m in the second before a 
faint. John falls against the wall with a thud. I’ve just launched myself at 
him and knocked him to the ground, and the vacuum’s motor dies into 
quiet as the power cable rips out of its socket. 

I can’t even manage to scream abuse at him, so visceral and all-con- 
suming is my anger. I have to get out. I slam the door behind me and in 
my rush I almost forget to set the alarm. I have to go back and check it. 
I think of going back to my office and sorting John for the night, but I 
can’t, and I don’t want to, so I lock the handset. 

I try to concentrate on my driving as I head home, unable to shake the 
idea that it’s him inside. This must be some idiot psychologist’s idea of 
therapy. A safe confrontation, a sicker, sadder version of having the kid 
who stole your car come and mow your lawn for six months to say sorry. 
And then we'll all get on with our lives. 

Another car’s horn blares in a fading, mournful note as I stray across 
the center line of the road. I really have to get a grip on this. It could end 
up killing me. 


WHEN I UNLOCK THE OFFICE THE NEXT MORNING AND TURN OFF THE ALARM, JOHN 
is still lying where he fell. Last night I meant it and things were very 
clear. Now I’m not so sure. I’ve left him here all night, trapped and 
paralyzed in a kind of death. His Suit needs emptying; he smells of crap 
and urine. The last fourteen hours must have been unbearable for him, 
all discomfort and humiliation, and I find myself praying he really is the 
man who killed Sally. 

That would make it all right. 

“Come on,” I say. “Go and clean up.” I fumble with the handset and 
the Suit becomes fluid silver again, letting John stand up and totter 
unsteadily to the staff washroom. Having a constricting Suit that controls 
your every function doesn’t stop you getting a cramp, I suppose. 
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How like us, how like humans, to derive confinement from a technol- 
ogy originally designed to liberate. We turn everything to shit. And that’s 
all I can smell. 

“Just don’t mention Sally again, okay?” I yell after him. “Don’t talk 
about my daughter. You can’t possibly know anything.” 

He’s gone a long time. He can’t have made a run for it, because the 
Suit reports in to a GPS system every few minutes. The prison service can 
even override my handset to immobilize him. But John eventually comes 
back and stands in my office as if he’s waiting for orders. 

“Go and help Brian get the plastic wrap off the bird cages,” I say. I 
look at the handset and leave it coded for free movement. “There’s some 
bacon sandwiches and tea on the go in the kitchen.” 

Does the Suit record what happens to its occupant? Is the prison ser- 
vice going to send someone round to repossess John because I’ve taken 
a swing at him? They must know that’s a risk because they use the protec- 
tive version of the Suit, the sort for workers in hostile environments. ’m 
a hostile environment all by myself. For a while I sit wondering what it 
must be like to be sealed into a coating of silicon, metal and polymers. 
I try to imagine what it must feel like and all I can see is the shrink- 
wrapped cages waiting to be unwrapped in the warehouse. 

I pick up Sally’s picture and buff the chrome frame with my sleeve 
before putting it back at a slightly different angle so I can see it better. 
What would I do if I knew, absolutely knew, that the man in the Suit was 
the same one who killed her? I always thought I’d know exactly what I'd 
do, down to the last blow. Now I’ve got complete control over a violent 
offender, I feel guilt about leaving him lying all night with only his own 
excrement for company. 

The psychologists think it can help me. They might even think it can 
help him. All I know is that his presence has created a whole new prob- 
lem for me, that of being responsible for him in the smallest detail. This 
is a long way from the uncomplicated retribution that I work through in 
my head at three in the morning when I can’t sleep. 

As far as ?m concerned, the experiment has failed. I thought I'd be 
able to purge myself by facing a Suit and finally grieve properly. But he’s 
the wrong Suit for the job. 

They can take John away and let him do something useful in old ladies’ 
gardens for all I care. I'll retreat into the comfortable world of my anger: 
I know the map. 


Who is outraged by the prospect of criminals in Suits these days? I care more 
Jor the welfare and tax burden of the law-abiding majority than the care 
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and resettlement of offenders. Suits have a comparable rate of recidivism to 
criminals serving jail sentences but cost the tax payer a great deal less. That 
as a successful policy by anyone's standards. 


Election address, Miles Jackson, MP. 


LIFE NEVER GETS BACK TO NORMAL AFTER YOU’VE LOST SOMEONE, BUT YOU DO 
establish an equilibrium. Mine is one of work, cheesecake and anger. 
Every Tuesday these days I take a couple of hours out during the morning 
after we’ve unloaded the regular bulk deliveries, and I sit in the coffee 
shop in the mall with a slice of cherry cheesecake and a mug of latte. 

We used to enjoy that every Saturday morning after shopping for 
clothes, Sally and I, indulgent girly stuff. I have only been able to face the 
cherry cheesecake again—her favorite, my favorite—in the last couple 
of months. But I still can’t face the happy,.normal, nauseating crowds of 
Saturday shoppers: I resent their taken-for-granted family happiness. So 
quiet Tuesday morning is the most I can manage right now. 

Nearby, a couple of Suits sweep the terrazzo flooring with programmed 
fluency. I haven’t been this near to a Suit since John was taken back four 
years ago. 

Their smooth anonymity doesn’t bother me so much now. I’ve stopped 
playing the self-torturing I-spy game where I try to guess which one might 
be the man who killed Sally: I know he’s serving life and that should be 
enough, even if I don’t know if he’s staring through bars now or peering 
through the face-plate of a Suit. 

Tell me the stats again: ninety-five percent of Suits are not violent 
offenders. UnSuited, sentence served, they become human again and re- 
enter the world of people who can move and talk and eat as they please. 
I wonder if Pll ever be able to do that. 

The coffee shop is on the ground floor of the atrium of the complex. 
You can sit there and look up at people on the floors above like goods on 
shelves. And they can gaze down into the well of oversized pendant lights 
and colored hanging banners. A bald middle-aged man in a pale blue 
sports shirt and taupe pants walks up to me as if he knows me. Maybe he’s 
a customer: I have a bad memory for faces so I smile, just in case. 

“Melanie Wilson?” he asks. I don’t recognize the voice. 

“That’s me,” I say. 

“I’m Donald Belovich. You used to call me John.” 

It takes a couple of seconds for it to sink in, and he’s already sitting 
down at my table. What should I say? Has he come to exact revenge? It’s 
very public here so he if he attacks me, I can cry for help. I'm afraid. But 
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that’s only because I’m reminded of how vile I can be in my rages, how 
spiteful and sadistic. Now I can see his face and I know he’s not the boy 
who killed Sally, ?m purged of all feelings towards him except shame 
and embarrassment. 

“I know this is a shock,” he says. “I thought a long time about this, 
but I got special permission to contact you now I’m out on license.” He 
holds out his marked hand: he’s micro-chipped like a valued pet dog for 
easy tracking. The few murderers who are released these days remain 
on license for the rest of their lives, liable to be jailed again for the most 
minor offence. It’s another sort of Suit. “You need to know.” 

“Know that you didn’t kill my daughter? Look, I’m sorry.” I have to fill 
the gap. I don’t want to let him be reasonable after the way I’ve treated 
him. “When you lose a child, you go crazy.” 

“I know,” he says. “My daughter was run down and killed by a drunk. 
He got two years probation plus a five-year driving ban so I went to his 
house and put a screwdriver through his chest.” 

I sit motionless and remember. 

I don’t like revelation. I’m staring at the half-eaten wedge of cheese- 
cake on my plate and all I can see is the contrast between the creamy 
whiteness and the cascade of impossibly scarlet cherry topping. Your 
daughter only died once. 

“If | had known,” I say at last, “I would never have reacted the way I 
did. I’m truly sorry.” 

“If you hadn’t reacted like that, | wouldn’t have learned that you can 
never get enough revenge.” 

Is he being clever? No, there’s not a trace of humor on his face, just 
resignation. My expression must betray the horror I feel because he 
looks away as if embarrassed. 

He feels sorry for me. 

His pity is not because we have a shared tragedy. It’s because I’m still 
consumed by attempting to erase events that can never be changed. I 
can see it. 

“How did you find mee” Task. 

“From Valerie. I went back to the warehouse.” He lowers his eyes as if 
he’s confessed something terrible. “She thought it wouldn’t do you any 
harm to talk to me.” 

I wish she hadn’t told him. But he would have made contact anyway, 
somehow. And maybe Valerie knows what I need to hear better than I do 
sometimes. 

“Was it... bad in the Suit?” Lask. Oh God, that’s feeble: but what words 
do you choose with a man you’ve tortured? “I can’t imagine.” 
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“I nearly went insane,” he says. 

I’m not proud of feeling reassured by that. ’'m reassured not by the 
fact that it was purgatory for him, but that the man who killed Sally may 
be going through the same claustrophobic agony. I try not to feel that 
throat-blocking nausea when I realise that I vented my rage on a man 
who had simply done what I longed to do; to make someone pay an 
appropriate price for my child’s death. 

“I can move on now,” he says. “Don’t feel bad about it. I needed the 
shock of being alongside you. A mirror for what was eating me up.” 

He shifts towards the edge of the chair. If I ever see him again in 
the street, ?m not even sure Ill recognize him. Then he puts his hand 
briefly on my arm, something the Suit would never let him do. “Thank 
you.” He gets up and walks a few paces, then stops and turns. “I mean it. 
Thank you. Now live your life. Your daughter wouldn’t have wanted to 
see you spend the rest of your life like this.” 

He’s been gone about ten minutes now. I ask myself what I'd do if 
the next man to walk up to me were the man who killed Sally. I know as 
surely as I know anything that I would not hesitate to fling myself at him 
and tear and punch and claw. 

Forgiveness is something that only Sally can bestow. I have no right to 
forgive. But John has stepped out of his Suit. 

And I have yet to escape from mine. ¥ 
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lodging and sundry benefits inthe 
community of Bergamot View. Please 
apply in person to the Community 
Association (evenings)... 


The Black Man 


A. Merry Arrunin 


THE SUBURB OF BERGAMOT VIEW WAS WELL-KNOWN AS A 
progressive and enlightened community. Many of its inhabitants 
supported Greenpeace and other radical organizations, whose bumper 
stickers they affixed to their SUV’s and minivans. One neighbor, 
Ed Czechuk, had in his younger days been a member of a socialist 
discussion group, when he was still articling for the law firm in which 
he was currently a partner. He still had much of the literature, stored in 
an antique trunk purchased at a garage sale put on by bankrupted farm 
families; the trunk sat next to a rack of punk rock CDs and a bookshelf 
containing Marx’s Das Capital and Guzman’s Living Simply. Ginger 
Goodings, who lived at the end of Poplar Lane, had one summer painted 
the interior of her house in overlapping shades of lime and purple, an 
eccentricity that was not only tolerated, but lauded in the community as 
a shrewd resistance to the sterility of commodity culture. Many of her 
neighbors supported starving children with a monthly allowance sent 
to Africa or Asia. And almost all agreed, over red wines or double lattes, 
with just enough irony to soften the guilt, that consumption was not the 


answer to life’s trials and boredoms, and that richness and satisfaction lay 
mainly in the spiritual and communal. “After all,” said Ginger Goodings, 
“though it is a cliché, money cannot buy happiness.” 

“Or paint,” said her son Robbie, dead-smash in the middle of his ado- 
lescent smartass stage. 

“Which reminds me.” Doug Smolz, the accountant, checked his Rolex. 
“I’m late for my meditation class.” Doug hated both golf and lawn bowl- 
ing, which he claimed were potent twin symbols of human alienation and 
environmental disaster, an argument for which he marshaled an impres- 
sive array of facts about fertilizers and water consumption, and which 
had already convinced half the neighborhood, though not enough to 
make them give up watering their lawns. 


AFTER MANY YEARS OF CHARITY AND GOODWILL, THE COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION AT ONE 
meeting was shocked to realize that the neighborhood contained only 
two families of visible ethnicity—the Shimozowas and the Mohanrajes, 
both with dentists as primary breadwinners. So Tom Hawkins, the 
association president, stood and moved that the problem be addressed 
immediately, and the duration of the meeting was devoted to a plan. 
With funds originally earmarked for the organic garden, they purchased 
a small, brightly lit flat above the old Chinese grocer’s, and decorated it 
with tasteful furniture and a series of classic novels. Then they sent out a 
summons, by newspaper and worldwide web, which said: 


Wanted: one black man to receive free 
lodging and sundry benefits in the community 
of Bergamot View. Please apply in person to 
the Community Association (evenings). 


That evening, the hedge that ringed the woods at the end of Dinger 
Crescent parted its leafy curtains, and a devil stepped through. 


“BUT YOU'RE NOT QUITE THE KIND OF BLACK MAN WE’RE LOOKING FOR,” SAID 
Ginger Goodings, the volunteer that evening. She leaned forward, 
oddly attracted to this apparition, who put her in mind of her Myths To 
Live By classes with Guru Babi Cromwell. “You look more like Pan than 
anything.” 

The black man did not smile. He said nothing, but pointed again 
to the summons. So Ginger phoned Gwen Packer, who phoned Doug 
Smolz, who cell-phoned Tom Hawkins, already on hole seventeen at the 
local par-four. They gathered for an emergency meeting and interview, 
at which the black Pan-man said nothing, but continued to tap the sum- 
mons with a finger. Finally, because even Doug Smolz could not think of 
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a compelling argument otherwise, they agreed to let the black man live 
atop the Chinese grocer’s and become the community’s latest and most 
innovative symbol of political activism. And they threw a block party at 
which they cooked and ate hotdogs with cheap soda and a modicum of 
irony, and the kids winged by on skateboards with stuffed cheeks and 
dirty mouths, and somebody suggested a volleyball game, and others 
suggested a speech, but the black man himself said nothing and did not 
eat. 

This was a disappointment that multiplied almost exponentially from 
day one. Not that anyone wanted their newest neighbor to “jive talk” and 
“hustle,” as Robbie Goodings said. That would be cartoonish, and racist 
for that matter. But why didn’t he speak at all? Why didn’t he say thank 
you, at least? 

Soon the black man began to play a violin late into the night. He 
played well, but it was ludicrous and ungrateful to keep everyone awake, 
and even the politest suggestion that he close the window or watch the 
clock was greeted with stony silence. It was also clear, from the dust 
on the shelf, that he read none of the great literature provided, not 
even Othello or the poetry from the Harlem Renaissance. Soon a myth 
sprang up around him, at least among the more charitable folks in the 
neighborhood, and it became generally agreed upon that he had been 
the victim of some trauma, perhaps in his childhood. As Doug Smolz 
pointed out, just before rushing off to pick up his son from soccer prac- 
tice, “People who do not conform to white standards of beauty are often 
subjected to traumatic experience, which we, as the empowered, must 
try to mitigate.” 

Stil, the disappointment turned to outright resentment for some, on 
occasion of the three month anniversary celebration of the black man’s 
arrival. He ate three hotdogs at the barbecue, surprising everyone, then 
proceeded to display a prodigious set of basketball skills in an energetic 
game of hoops with the kids, followed by a stunning and varied _ per- 
formance of dance moves and rhythmic intelligence which continued 
through most of Robbie Gooding’s funk collection. 

Keeley O’Keefe, who taught Celtic Studies at the university, shook her 
head in disgust. “That’s offensive. A catalogue of clichés that serves only 
to perpetuate the stereotype.” 

“And it’s a stereotype we invented, as the people who have the power,” 
said Doug Smolz. He ordered his sons not to watch. 

“Should we take the hoops down?” said Ginger Goodings, at the next 
community association meeting. “Can we forbid funk?” 

‘Tom Hawkins shook his head. “That would be an overreaction.” 

Ginger sighed. “I guess you can’t force people to have compassion and 
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good values. God knows I’ve tried with Robbie. He only gets worse.” 

No one could think of a solution. When the sweet familiar sounds of 
the black man’s violin began, they simply shut the window and decided 
to go over the community association’s books and accounts. They found 
them completely out of order, and not even Doug Smolz could make 
sense of them. 


DESPITE THE NEIGHBORHOOD’S PERCOLATING DISAPPOINTMENTS AND RESENTMENTS, 
a considerable number of women began to get crushes on the black 
man, first in secret, then more openly. 

“He’s gorgeous,” said Atlanta Bowkers, a doctor at the Women’s 
Medical Center. “The way his hair goes, almost like he’s got horns under- 
neath.” 

“Makes me horny.” Debra Gentry said, a bit hoarsely. “Why, I bet he’d 
really—” 

“What” 

Debra Gentry giggled, then coughed. “Said he makes me horny.” 

She flushed, but they all laughed at the pun, which went a long way 
towards displacing their isolated embarrassments, and inaugurated an 
immediate sense of shared secret. Within days there was an almost virtual 
community of black man admirers, who recognized each other on the 
street, and nodded gently, and smiled, and sometimes winked. 

“He’s a babe,” they would say, in the vernacular of the preceding 
decade. “He is babe-a-licious.” 

“No doubt. I'd love to see...” 

At which the conversations would inevitably dissolve into chuckles, and 
mugs would be sipped, and lowfat bagels bit, and in some cases, though 
not many, cigarettes lit. 


THINGS MIGHT HAVE PICKED UP FOR THE BLACK MAN, WITH HIS GROWING COTERIE 
of secret admirers, had he not one day walked unannounced into the 
community association offices, sat down without a word, and balanced all 
the accounting. It took him five minutes. When he was done, he simply 
rose, closed the books, and brought them to Ginger Goodings, who had 
been watching and fantasizing about his long ebony fingers. 

She phoned Tom Hawkins immediately. 

“He’s brilliant.” She could barely breath. “He fixed everything. It took 
him about two minutes.” 

But Tom Hawkins was not impressed. Neither was anyone else on the 
committee, nor anyone else who heard the story. 

“We could have done it ourselves,” said Doug Smolz. “We just didn’t 
have the time.” 
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“I was going to do it this weekend,” said Gwen Packer. 

Keeley O’Keefe, who had never attended a committee meeting, let 
alone been in the building, had her own take. “The light is feeble in 
there. He could simply see the columns more clearly. They have some 
genetic advantage with their eyes. Good night vision.” 

“Common among hunter-gatherers,” agreed Doug Smolz. “One of the 
things that makes them superior to those of us in the civilized world.” 

“My daddy says he’s an asshole,” said litthe Dylan Hawkins, at which his 
father glared, and said, “Who taught you that word?” while everyone else 
gazed at the floor or their fingernails. Even Ginger Goodings finally dis- 
approved of the black man’s accounting, and suggested that Doug Smolz 
go over the work and correct it in time for the next meeting, to which 
Doug Smolz agreed, with the qualification that he was quite busy that 
week, and wouldn’t have the time to do it to his complete satisfaction. 

Word spread quickly; resentments grew. Only Atlanta Bowker still 
admitted to wanting to, as she put it, “take a bite out of the black man.” 
In fact, she followed him to the basketball court at the Gwynn Hunter 
Elementary School one night, just as the moon was peeping through the 
lattice of poplars on the hill. He had been hitting shots with such accu- 
racy and consistency, and leaping so high, that it looked to be some kind 
of devilment, and Atlanta Bowkers found a heat flushing down from her 
belly button and splitting to sizzle the inside of her thighs. 

“Listen, honey.” She blocked his way off the court. “I’m a doctor. But 
that doesn’t mean I can’t be a nurse.” 

He returned her gaze with neither interest nor puzzlement. 

She went for broke. “Will you tie me up? Toss me around” 

“I’d prefer not to.” It was the first time anyone had heard him speak. 

Atlanta Bowkers felt such an anger rise in the hollows of her skull that, 
for a moment, her eyelids went completely dry, and she could not see at 
all. When the moon misted her eyeballs once again, the black man was 
halfway across the school yard. His legs blurred in a rising mist cloud 
—droplets breathed from the field’s moist belly. Suddenly the sprinklers 
gushed, floating him up on moonlit rainbows. His feet did not touch 
the ground again, and he sailed into the night on a chariot of blue mist, 
looking for all the world like an angel. 

The next day, Atlanta Bowkers told everyone she met that the black 
man was the devil himself. 


“TL DOUBT HE’S THE DEVIL,” SAID TOM HAWKINS, AT THE EMERGENCY MEETING OF 
the community association. 

“No.” Doug Smolz chewed the tip of his pen, staining his lips blue. 
“The devil is part of an old Christian myth that has licensed enough 
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misery in the world, thank you very much.” 

“Yes.” Keeley O’Keefe, who had recently found within her a latent 
activism, agreed. “The crusades. Slavery. Colonialism. The list is long 
and bloody. No, let is not reactivate the Old World tales of the devil. Let 
us look for a less incriminatory myth.” 

“I heard,” said Gwen Packer, “that the whole edifice of Christian beliefs 
is actually built on an older stratum of Pagan mythology.” 

“You heard that in my class,” said Keeley O’ Keefe. 

“I never took your class. I’ve never even been to university.” 

“Then you heard it from one of my students.” 

“T read it in a book by Guru Babi Cromwell, someone twice as knowl- 
edgeable about other cultures as—” 

“Ladies.” Doug Smolz held up a hand, blue-stained along the fortune 
lines. “Yow re both right. There are older models to look at here. We 
need to give indigenous peoples their due, and recognize where we have 
stolen their lifeways.” 

“Were the Celts indigenous?” said Tom Hawkins. “Wasn’t anyone there 
before them? Because those are probably the people we should recog- 
nize, the people that had the roughest go of it.” 

The meeting lasted for five hours, only one of which was actually 
devoted to practical solutions. Of these, there were only three, soon 
whittled to one: to find and hire an expert in indigenous pagan mytholo- 
gies. But this was no easy task. In fact, in the week after the ad was placed, 
only a few herbalists and chiropractors from the nearby suburb of Hum- 
mingbird Hills showed up, and, after their interviews, were all dismissed 
with a perfunctory “thank you.” 

“Good Lord.” Tom Hawkins rubbed his sinuses, after the last chiro- 
practor was gone. “What is the color of evil, anyway?” 

“White,” Doug Smolz said without hesitation. “Moby Dick was white. 
He was evil. Batman wears black, he’s a good guy.” 

“What does Robin wear?” said Gwen Packer. 

“Green. He wears tights, too.” Tom Hawkins saw the look on Doug 
Smolz’s face, and quickly added, “Which doesn’t mean that he was gay. 
Or that there’s anything wrong with being gay. Not that it’s wrong not to 
be gay. Or not wrong to not be...” He rubbed his head. 

They made no headway over the next week. Meanwhile, many of the 
neighbors began to show up in growing congregations beneath the black 
man’s window, where they proceeded every sundown to beat drums to 
drown out the despicable wail of his violin. Those who didn’t own drums 
either went to buy them at the African Drum Shop, or resorted to rhyth- 
mic household items—gonging pots, panging pans, snipping scissors. 

“What color is God?” yelled Keeley O’Keefe at the crowd. 
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“No color!” they yelled back. 

The drums throbbed. There were phone calls from adjacent suburbs, 
inquiring into the racket. The Six O'Clock News showed up. High school 
cheerleaders arrived to lend choreographic support, and nobody quite 
caught the irony that the Bergamot High football team was nicknamed 
The Devils. Not until Robbie Goodings, who seemed to enjoy the chaos, 
pointed it out. “Why not make the black man the team mascot?” 

He suggested it sarcastically; it was received seriously. “Yes,” folks said, 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. “Why not? That’s the best thing the 
neighborhood could do under the circumstances.” 

The drums throbbed. Through it all, no one noticed that one evening 
the black man himself quietly packed up his violin and left by the back 
door. No one noticed, not for weeks, until one evening Atlanta Bowk- 
ers burst sobbing from the front doors, mascara smearing her cheeks in 
salty stripes, and cried “He’s gone!”—then collapsed to the lawn, while 
behind her Debra Gentry forgot that the doors opened inward, and, in 
her roaring hurry to second the news, flattened her face on the glass like 
a bug on a windshield. 

The drums stopped. There was a grand moment of silence, a collective 
indrawing of breath. Somewhere in the neighboring suburb of Hum- 
mingbird Hills, a police siren unwound itself. 

“After all we did for him,” said Keeley O’Keefe, finally. The sentiment 
was echoed in an instantaneous and almost mystical outpouring of col- 
lective rage, in which everyone’s self-awareness vanished, and the drums 
pounded again, and the usually composed citizens of Bergamot View 
began to dance madly, and wailed, and smoked cigarettes materialized 
from nowhere, and pulled each other’s hair, and, perhaps, though it was 
not substantiated, engaged in unspeakable varieties of sexual commerce 
with each other’s spouses, behind bushes, inside faux-fountains, atop 
picnic tables. 

Next morning, no one was completely clear on what had happened. 
Tables were overturned. There was mustard everywhere. And the black 
man—the devil, or djinn, or whatever he was—had truly gone. Robbie 
Goodings suggested that, if the devil had been watching the night’s 


shady spectacle 
ably decided to leave for good. 


already so vacant in collective memory—he had prob- 


“Well, fine,” said Robbie’s mother. “He was not what we were looking 
for in the first place.” 

Days later, Robbie himself disappeared. The police found nothing 
but a cold trail through the woods at the end of Dinger crescent, where 
the moon pooled in silver hollows, and the detectives grew sleepy, and 
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emerged hours later with only a hushed memory of violins. They said 
the boy had likely run away. There was no foul play. There was nothing 
anyone could do. Ginger Goodings cried for days, and could not sleep 
at all, not even with the aid of gentle herbs. She spend nights repainting 
her walls in fauvist greens and yellows, and only came out of mourning 
to practice yoga and deep breathing on the boulevard. 


AFTER SEVERAL WEEKS OF EMBARRASSED NODS AND PERFUNCTORY HELLOS, THE 
community association regrouped to organize damage control and 
a new plan, for the suburb of Bergamot View did not take lightly its 
responsibilities to social justice and world citizenship. 

“We need to get back on the horse,” said Tom Hawkins. “We need to 
address, once again, the imbalance of racial diversity in our community. 
We need to get someone into that apartment again.” 

Everyone nodded. Ginger Goodings nodded off. 

“But what kind of tenant?” said Doug Smolz. “We need to do it right 
this time.” 

“A Celt?” suggested Keeley O’ Keefe. 

“Not indigenous,” said Tom Hawkins. 

In the end, they prioritized a list of visible ethnicities, and decided 
that, in context, a Native American—not an Indian, they were from 
India—would make the most suitable tenant for the flat above the old 
Chinese grocer’s, given that they were here first, and that they had a 
beautiful mythological system which could really teach everyone a lot 
about taking care of the earth, if not the lawns. 


‘THE NEW PLAN, WHILE NOT FOOLPROOF, WAS A MEASURABLE IMPROVEMENT OVER THE 
last. Its possible ramifications were thoroughly discussed and specified, 
its margins for error finessed through a software designed originally 
by Aruna Mohanraj, one of the suburb’s dentists, to track the hygienic 
maintenance of her patients. So the community association sent out a 
new summons, by newspaper and worldwide web, which said: 


Wanted: one red man to receive free 
lodging and sundry benefits in the Community 
of Bergamot View. We are very firm on our 
criterion: you must be a red man. Please apply 
in person. 


That evening, the hedge that ringed the woods at the end of Dinger 
Crescent parted its leafy curtains, and a devil stepped through... % 
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Provisions 


Catherine MacLeod 


EVERY SO OFTEN SOME FOOL BUYS THE HOUSE. EVERY SO OFTEN 
the house needs food. Usually it works out fine. 

Not always. My job is to intervene when the food refuses to suicide. 

I tell it, “You have no choice.” 

Martin thought he did. Tonight he took my baby at gunpoint and 
brought me here to take his place. He said he’d spare Elias if I fed the 
house. 

He said he’d come back in the morning to pick up the pieces. 

Fool. Considering how many time I’ve sold it, the house has made me 
very comfortable. And it won’t bite the hand that feeds it. We understand 
each other. 

Martin doesn’t. 

My son came from the last owner. I did what was needed to close the 
deal. Elias was conceived in this house. 

Martin better hope he doesn’t wake up hungry. 
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Quarry 


Catherine MacLeod 


CHARLES ASHTON LOOKED UP AT THE GAME RESERVE. THE 
chrome and glass building gleamed sharply. 

His guide said, “Ready?” 

“Yes.” He was nervous. He’d hunted the most ferocious beasts in the 
world, and never felt truly challenged. But this was no mere tiger. 

There was nothing more dangerous than a committee. It could gut you 
in no time flat. 

He brushed his hands down his camouflage suit—pinstripes, dotted 
tie—and rechecked his body armor. He hoped to avoid head-hunters 
and back-stabbers, but his guide insisted on the flak. Ashton knew the 
layout. He did a quick review of copy rooms and kitchenettes where com- 
mittee members might lie in wait. 

The guide said, “What are you using for bait?” Ashton held up a stolen 
office memo. “Excellent. You have until sunset to tag them.” He gave 
Ashton a silenced pistol and gestured him into corporate headquarters. 


“Good luck.” * 
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Like Patience, he had committed 
abomination, and would continue to 
commit it for as long as he lived. The 
difference was only that Ephram had 
not yet been caught. 


Speak! 


Elizabeth Bear 


SHE WAS A LONG TIME BURNING. 

Ephram had been among those constructing the pyre, and he had 
bundled a certain amount of damp wood and leaves into each armload. 
And so, when Francis Jeremiah Newkirk touched his torch to the pyre, 
the tongues of flame pursued the dense white streamers of smoke up 
the sides of the pyre with a certain erratic passion, yes, but not quickly 
enough. Patience’s screams stopped some time before they stroked her 
skin. 


THE BIG INQUISITOR HAD FROWNED OVER ONE OF EPHRAM’S BUNDLES. “WET 
wood, Ephram? The woman is an abomination. Let her pay for her filthy 
pleasures with a little pain.” 

Ephram turned and began arranging the sticks on the pyre. “May 
someone have the same mercy on each of us when we need it,” was all he 
answered. Father Francis had frowned, but backed away and returned to 
the pavilion across the green from which he had observed the morning’s 


activities. It was in that same pavilion that the network cameras and 
newsies were placed, and no doubt Father Francis would be interviewed 
throughout the morning. A burning was a public event and the net as 
well as broadcast would carry the footage. 

Ephram had simply shrugged, not even glancing back over his 
shoulder to watch the inquisitor’s withdrawal. He respected Patience. 
Even under torture, she had not recanted, nor implicated anyone else, 
although she had confessed her own sin. 

Ephram leaned back from his work and stretched his back, breathing 
in a great lungful of crisp air. His boldness made him somewhat queasy. 
He could not save her. He could show no sympathy for her. But he could 
try to ensure that her suffering was brief, for Ephram, like Patience, had 
committed abomination, and would continue to commit it for as long as 
he lived. The difference was only that Ephram had not yet been caught. 

When Patience was led out, she refused to speak—even to plead for 
mercy and forgiveness. Ephram shook his head. A sincere repentance 
could cost her nothing, and perhaps gain her a quick garroting before 
she burned. Perhaps, after the torture, a litthe more pain seemed irrel- 
evant. “She should speak,” he muttered to his neighbor, who shrugged. 

“Better show all round if she did,” the man replied. “Either way, she’s 
saved—by suffering or by repentance.” 

She was led up the pyre and chained and left alone. She would not be 
hooded, and as the inquisitor came forward with the torch Ephram felt 
her eyes for a moment. He raised his face to her regard, and then turned 
away from the compassion there. His eyes focused on the flames—an 
easier thing to watch than the face of the woman who would soon burn. 


SHE WAS A LONG TIME BURNING, AND EPHRAM MADE HIMSELF WATCH WITH THE 
same show of festival spirit as his neighbors. The hooded witnesses 
spaced about the base of the pyre observed the crowd as much as the 
woman being executed. Ephram could not shake the apprehension 
that they were looking at him more than at the others. Father Francis, it 
seemed, had eyes only for the burning woman. 

It was almost dawn when he returned from Assembly, his clothes stink- 
ing of soot and accelerant. Kailley had left the lights on for him, and a 
pot of coffee brewing. As he poured it into a mug he heard the shower 
come on, and knew that she would be adjusting the water the way he 
liked it. Kailley was a fine housekeeper. 

He took his coffee into the bathroom with him and set it on the edge of 
the sink while he let his clothes fall where they might. For a moment, he 
stopped and studied himself in the bathroom mirror. Then he grunted, 
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and turned away from the reflection, which showed no mark of his sin. 

As he stepped under the running water, Kailley’s voice came from all 
around him, as the voice of a mother comes to a child in the womb. 
“They're purging Pansy now,” she said softly. Pansy had been Patience’s 
housekeeper. “How was the burning?” 

“Awful,” he answered, reaching for the soap. He wanted to scour every 
trace of the night’s work off his skin. “Destroy those clothes, would you, 
Kaye” 

“My pleasure to serve.” He wondered if he heard hurt in her voice. 
He heard Patience screaming again, in his mind, and felt a sudden sick, 
overwhelming surge of desire. There was no pleasure in it, no sweet- 
ness—just desperate need in the face of death. 

He reached out and snapped off the water. “Kay.” 

“Ephrame” 

“Fuck the clothes. I want you.” 


GHOSTLY FINGERS OF WARM AIR TEASED HIM AS HE STEPPED OUT OF THE SHOWER. 
The subtle play of air currents dried his wet skin, tickled his erection. 
He did not bother to slip on his robe: as he walked from bathroom to 
bedroom he began to shiver. He slid under the covers, soothed by the 
warmth of the blankets. Kailley dimmed the lights once he was safely in 
bed. 

She came to him as an almost-woman, although she did not always. 
She appeared in the dim doorway, what light there was shining on the 
curved chromed surfaces of her mannequin body, and there she posed, 
facing away. Standing hip-canted, buttocks half-tensed, she showed the 
long, curving line of calf and thigh, the bulge of “muscled” shoulder. She 
turned slowly toward him, gleaming scalp blending into gleaming cheek, 
features no more than a sensuous suggestion except for eyes as dark and 
glittering as crystal. 

When she slid under the covers beside him, her skin was cool and flex- 
ible to the touch: some polymer, no doubt, and not the bright steel it 
resembled. Her voice, when it came, came from all around, and not the 
pursing lips of the mannequin. Ephram opened his arms to her, and she 
drew him against her with amazing strength. 

He pulled her down, nuzzling her throat. “Why?” he whispered in her ear, 
her teeth nipping at the lobe of his own. “Why do you do this, Kailley?” 

The mannequin shifted against him, soft and yielding at one moment, 
rigid and cabled the next. “It is my pleasure to serve,” came the radiant 
voice, as her mouth moved on his throat. Ephram caught her head in 
both hands. She permitted him to pull it up and back. 
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“Kailley!” He regarded her dark crystalline eyes with annoyance until 
she bent to kiss him. 

“Am I real to you, Ephrame” she asked. The question was an answer, 
and he sighed. 

“Yes, Kay.” She seemed desperately fragile in his arms, slight and alien 
and sad. “Yes, you’re real.” 

“That’s why.” 


KAILLEY’S VOICE REACHED EPHRAM IN THE SHOWER AS HE WAS SOAPING HIS TOES. 
“We have a problem, sir.” 

It was the formality that alerted him. He grabbed for his robe, not 
bothering to rinse. “Tell me.” 

“The inquisitor is here. And there are guards with him...” 

For a bare moment, Ephram considered running. It would not save 
him, however, and he suddenly determined to die as well as he could. 
“Let them knock. Tell them I will be with them in a moment.” 

He had dropped his damp towel and was dressing with an efficient 
economy of motion when Kay’s voice surrounded him again. “They are 
attempting to break my coding, Ephram. I’m not sure how quickly they 
can get in. I will initiate a system purge...” 

Ephram’s head snapped up. “No.” 

“If I purge, they will have no hard evidence...” 

He tucked his shirt in, zipped up his fly with a decisive jerk. “Fuck it, 
Kay. Pll confess under torture, anyway.” He hesitated, remembering the 
welts and sores on Patience’s skin. “Everybody does.” 

“Ephram, you have to let me do something.” 

Ephram stared coldly into the mirror, snatched up his comb and 
began plastering his wet hair into some semblance of order. “I forbid 
it,” he answered, and felt Kailley subside. “Furthermore, I order you 
to encapsulate your personality and escape.” He purposely did not say, 
attempt to escape. That was a little too open to interpretation. Dealing with 
a recalcitrant housekeeper was not unlike commanding a summoned 
demon. Ephram smiled at the thought. 

“What about your” He wondered at the strain in her voice. Surely cir- 
cuits and a vibrating diaphragm could not betray distress. 

There was a curious fatality in his bones, a sort of acceptance. He 
remembered the compassion he’d seen on Patience’s face, before she 
started screaming, and understood it at last. “I... will stall them.” And 
stepping out of the bathroom and onto the hallway carpet, he told Kail- 
ley to open the door and commence shutting down. 

Father Francis came in behind the immediate vanguard of his men. 
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“Father, what an unexpected pleasure—” Ephram began. His voice 
choked off as a large, hooded man slammed him into the wall and spun 
him around one-handed. Gasping, Ephram fell against the wall, almost 
sagging to his knees. 

The Inquisitor stepped forward, and gestured to the scribe who would 
read the warrant. “You, Ephram Zachary Dwyer, are charged with abomi- 
nation before the Lord, with consorting with machines, with fornication, 
with infamous crimes against nature, with sodomy, with unlawful and 
blasphemous intercourse, and with corrupting an artificial persona. You 
are remanded into the custody of Inquisitor Francis Jeremiah Newkirk 
for questioning and trial. How do you plead?” 

Ephram’s arms were jerked roughly behind him, and he felt the breath 
go out of him as he was once more thrust against the wall. “I—ah!” He 
gathered himself to take the hardest course. “I do not plead! I will not 
plead!” 

A low, hungry moan started up in the basement; the lights in the 
house flickered and flared and then dimmed suddenly, no few of them 
popping. The powerful hand clutching Ephram’s wrist became suddenly 
uncertain as the man jerked back. 

“What’s that?” the scribe exclaimed, and the inquisitor spat a blasphe- 
mous oath. “The housekeeper! Stop it!” he replied, and spoke rapidly 
into his headset. Ephram took a single deep breath and jerked himself 
free of the imprisoning hand, spinning around to kick Father Francis 
once, hard, in the stomach. Francis’ breath whooped out of him, and 
Ephram felt the floor come up hard as two of the guards landed on him 
at once. 


THE BURNINGS WERE THE WORST, THAT AND THE DAMAGE TO HIS HANDS. ‘THEY 
couldn’t disfigure his face—he had to be recognizable for broadcast. But 
they could and did mutilate his fingers, his genitals, and every other part 
of his body except his feet. He had to be able to speak, according to law, 
and to walk to the pyre. Anything else was fair game. 

He plead guilty on the first day, repented, begged and broke. Still they 
tortured him, that the pain might cleanse his soul. “Hell is worse,” the 
inquisitor told him, a soft and persuasive voice in his ear. “Hell is worse. 
Be thankful.” 

And in the end he was. “Kailley,” he said once, and Father Francis 
laughed. 

“Purged,” he answered silkily. “What did you expect? Your fault, 
Ephram: it was a good servant, and you twisted it. An innocent machine, 
which you corrupted.” 
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But he wondered, for a while, until they hurt the wondering out of 
him. The house generators had whined with sudden overload. Where 
had the power gone? 

Might not an inquisitor lie? 

Yes, an inquisitor might. But it was not long before Ephram let slip that 
hope, and felt it vanish between his ruined fingers. They could not have 
missed Kailley. They had not missed him. They would not miss anyone, 
in time... 


‘THE SUNLIGHT WAS BLINDING AFTER WEEKS IN THE DARK, AND EPHRAM WALKED WITH 
a crippled hobble that did not even stretch the length of his chains. The 
pyre was well-built, he saw, airy and dry. A quick burning, and no hope 
he would suffocate first. He smiled his small, painful smile, tasting blood 
as he so often did. Father Francis would have seen to it. 

They led him up the pyre, and he hesitated and turned back. Some- 
where in the crowd, he though he saw a woman looking at him with a 
fleeting expression of pity. He tried not to look back at her, not to give 
her away. It was hard not to seek some comfort in her gaze. 

“I claim my right to speak,” he whispered, thinking what he might say 
to bring mercy. A garrote would be infinitely preferable to the flames, 
after all. He could smell the smoke from the oily flame of the crucible in 
which the torches would be lit, and it made him shiver. Surely, he could 
not be expected to bear any more pain? 

The cameras were trained on him, and every eye. In his dazzled vision, 
the crowd of watchers seemed a dark and hungry sea. There was a 
hooded man standing nearby: not Newkirk, who was plainly visible stand- 
ing near the crucible with bare head and robes of estate, but the one 
who would give mercy, should mercy be granted. Ephram glanced down 
at him, and saw the executioner’s gloved hand shift suddenly, drawing a 
robe back from a wrist. It was only Ephram who saw, for the executioner 
faced the pyre and stood close, but Ephram saw it plain. 

That briefly bared wrist had shone with the blue dazzle of steel. 

Not dead, he thought then, and all fear dropped away. He pulled his 
eyes from the executioner, and turned back to the cameras, drawing 
himself up as well as he was, in his agony, able. Two men, who had sup- 
ported him up the pyre, stood close, which was as well. Even if his knees 
had not been weak with fear, he could barely walk anymore. He would 
not have long to speak. 

“I am charged,” he said, at last, quite loudly enough to be heard 
despite the damage to his lungs and voice, “With numerous crimes, 
but chief among them are fornication, sodomy, and abomination.” He 
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smiled, and his handlers stepped back a pace to give him the stage. “I 
admit my guilt freely. And I would like to make one statement: if abomi- 
nation is intercourse with machines, and machines are perforce soulless, 
and fornication is intercourse between people who are not married, and 
a person has a soul... how can they be one and the same act? How can I 
be condemned for corrupting that which is only a tool...?” 

It was as far as he got, and he was gagged as well as chained when 
they dragged him back to the pole. A pity, that: the crowd so loved 
the screams. He wondered if he saw compassion in a face or two now, 
perhaps comprehension. He doubted it. The chains bit his ankles and 
his burned and tender breast and belly, and he leaned back against the 
pole and closed his eyes as the handlers left him. The executioner had 
stepped back into the crowd. No mercy would be granted after all. 

Ephram opened his eyes in time to see Father Francis heft the torch 
and approach with a display of dignified sorrow. He heard the inquisi- 
tor’s words, commending his soul to salvation through the pain of his 
body; sick terror faded into inevitablity. Instead, a strange peace mantled 
his shoulders. 

He turned his eyes away, and looked up at the sky as the flames began 
to rise. % 


in upcoming issues... 

In upcoming issues of On Spec, you'll find new work by 
Tom Sweeney, KARL JOHNASON, E.L. CHen, Cure Burns, KAREN TRAVISS, 
and many more! 
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